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EVENING HAIR-DRESSING. 


Es utmost freedom prevails in fashionable hair-dressing. 

The coiffure may be piquant and modern, it may be de- 
mure and classical, or it may be a jin de siecle medium be- 
tween the two, with those features which are best adapted 
to the individual facial characteristics of the wearer. The 
hair is worn high, and is also worn low, but not to the ex- 
treme of either. 

In the low coiffure illustrated the hair is gathered back in 
a loose plait of three strands, which is looped up, the strands 





















EVENING 


pulled apart, and pinned with ornamental hair-pins. The 
hair is first parted from ear to ear; then two small strands 
of the back hair below the ear are divided off, and plaited 
together low down at the middle; this plait is to be pinned 
up to form a support for keeping the larger braid to the 
head. . The front hair is then combed back, and added to the 
rest of the back hair to form the large single plait. The 
short loose locks on the forehead are waved. A more elab- 
orate coiffure is ornamented with a jewelled comb and an 
aigrette tied in a knot of ribbon. For this all the hair with 
the exception of the short curled front locks is drawn up to 


HAIR-DRESSING, FLOWER GARNITURES, AND 


the ¢@ wn and twisted together; it is then arranged in sev 
eral/Seegularly placed rolls, with the ends drawn downward 
ands vined in loops at the back A single ringlet of the 
fre hair is drawn down at the middle of the forehead; 
thigee at the sides are pinned as closely as possible to the 
head with fine invisible hair-pins. An excellent coiffure 
when the supply of natural hair is altogether inadequate is 
shown below. The hair is drawn together on the crown, 
and there twisted into a small knot, to which a light, medium 
long switch is pinned. A curled front is next pinned on 
The hair of the switch is drawn forward over the knot, and 
pinned down with a tortoise-shell comb; a small puff is 
formed in front, then the strands are drawn back between 
the balls of the comb, and formed into several light puffs, 
with the end drawn down in a small loop. In the Psyche 
coiffure on the right the front hair is parted off, then parted at 
the middle, waved lightly, and brought back again to be added 
to the remainder of the hair, which is tied up at the centre 
of the back; part of the hair is twisted around a strand at 
the-eentre;.that at the centre is curled, and the long curls 
fire pinned up. “aA, double fillet of metal or ribbon completes 
the arrangement. ‘An ornament for the hair shown in the 
illustration consists of several yellow poppies tied in a knot 
of gold-colored ribbon. A flower garniture fora young lady’s 
ball dress is composed of sprays of heather tied with pink moiré 
ribbon, comprising a garland for the skirt, a cluster of short 
sprays for the bodice, and a half-wreath of compact blos- 
soms for the hair. The fan illustrated is of black gauze 
mounted on ebony and gold sticks, with a decoration con- 
sisting of three painted-miniatures in metallic frames, sur 
mounted by metallic bow-knots. A pretty brooch for a 
young girl represents five linked pansies of graduated size, 
in enamelled gold. 
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NEW EDITION 


OF 


Sir Walter Scott's Journal 


NOW READY. 


The Journal of Sir Walter Scott, 1825-1832. From 
the Original Manuscript at Abbotsford. With 
Two Portraits and Engraved ‘Title-pages. 2 Vols. 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $7 50. 
Phe *‘ Journal” presents a varied and vivid picture of. Sir 

Walter Scott’s existence during the years in which he kept it 
Unpublished letters from him and others serve to illustrate the 
text, while extracts from the reminiscences in manuscripts by 
Skene and Ballantyne give many interesting particulars about 
Sir Walter. Those who read the ‘* Journal” will clearly under- 
stand what he was as a man, and such a man as he is the more 
beloved the more intimately he is known. He reveals himself 
with perfect candor and completeness in his ‘* Journal,” and he 
appears even greater in its pages than in othe works from 
his pen which are prized as English classics. —London Times. 


The above work is for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the pub- 
lishers, postaye prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mex 
ico, on receipt of the price 
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OUTSHINING DAWN. 

T is a curious phase of human nature that we see 
when a mother undertakes to eclipse her daugh 
ter, and it is not only curious, but in many views 
melancholy. It is through an uncontrolled vanity 
and selfishness alone that such an exhibition can 
take place, and its appearance would argue in that 
special instance, at any rate, a decline, a retrogres- 
sion, in the race, rather than progress toward light, 
or in a way approaching perfection. 

Selfishness may be said to be at the root of most 
of the sin of the world, but vanity is a form of self- 
ishness that does an intolerable amount of harm, and 
usually works woe to all who come in contact with 
it, as well as eventually to its possessor, undermining 
character, till the whole being is like those timbers 
that, perforated and honey-combed by decay, sudden- 
ly one day fall in powder. 

On the part of the usual mother—the mother whose 
qualities characterize the whole class and species of 
mothers—the vanity of the woman dies as bloom 
fades and sparkle falls, and rises again to fresh force 
in the budding life of her child; and the superiority 
of the daughter, her successes, her triumphs, her 
beauties and excellences, are what support this senti- 
ment in the mother and afford her a sort of undying 
joy, for her rapture in it all has given her vanity 
such an apotheosis, that it has become, according to 
the doctrine of the reconciliation of opposites, even a 
sort of unselfishness. 

We often smile at the contentment of a mother in 
her daughter when too visibly manifested, but it is 
always with a consciousness of the beauty of the 
abnegation involved, and a gentle pity, half unex- 
pressed to ourselves, lest the great.love and admira- 
tion and readiness for self-sacrifice be unrequited, 
and the daughter so worshipped think that the world 
was made for Cesar, she representing that power, 
and that her mother is only, as it were,a shadow on 
the wall, or one of the elements of nature, something 
to be taken for granted. But whether we smile or 
not, we know that this mother is what mothers 
ought to be, is a natural and true example of her 
kind, even if she heightens her points too publicly 
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But the mother whose vanity finds no satisfaction 
in her daughter's fortunate career, but must needs 
still be fed by flatteries to herself and delight in her 
own well-preserved charms, or the recognition of her 
greater wit and brilliancy and learning, or her ex- 
ceeding virtue, is something at which we can only 
smile in derision, in the pity that is contempt, re- 
garding her as a lusus nature, a monstrosity, an 
object to be stared at and studied, one of those excep- 
tions that sometimes serve in science to show the re- 
version to an old stock and lower type. 

We do not mean that a mother who happens to 

have a daughter even brighter and sweeter and love 
lier than many is to go into eclipse herself altogether 
behind that daughter or on account of her. She has 
her own place and every possibility and opportunity 
Within its bounds. She has a right to eall about her 
meu and women, the young and the old, who give 
her pleasure or whom she pleases, and to exercise to 
the full any faculty and charm she possesses. But 
if she is a mother of the real sort, she will never ex- 
ercise any of this right of hers at the expense of her 
daugliter; she will be seeing that her daughter has 
her chance at every turn; at every pleasure offering 
her daughter's place shall be secured; with every 
fresh toilette of her own, her daughter shall have 
one equally suitable. If her daughter has a talent 
or a specialty, this mother will see that it has fair 
play; if there is an opening for bright remark or 
winning display, she will give her daughter the ad- 
vantage of it. All the mother in her swells up tow- 
ard her heart, as old Lear had it, and brilliant or 
beautiful as she may be herself, she uses her brill- 
iancy and her beauty more to advance her daugh- 
ter, to bring her out, to develop her, and procure 
her fit appreciation, than to win any amount of adu- 
lation for herself. If she does not do this, she is 
less than a mother; and, falling short of one of the 
chief feminine characteristics, she is less than a wo- 
man. For the mother entering into rivalry with 
her own daughter loses the meed she most values, 
seems perforce to have in her a bestial trait, like 
those animals that after weaning their offspring cast 
them off and even fight them on occasion. The 
mother, on the other hand, who does her duty by 
her daugliter in a comparative degree of self-forget- 
fulness, not only fulfils her destiny and duty as a 
woman, but, in general, she has every opportunity 
also of displaying any admirable quality she has and 
Winning the appreciation she desires; and has, more- 
over, What is more precious than all the rest—the 
admiring and worshipping love of her daughter too. 
It is a fortunate thing for daughters that all mothers 
are not so moth-eaten by vanity and love of praise, 
or so corrupted by selfishness as to make this dash- 
ing mother a frequent experience, and that the mo- 
ther in ordinary, from whose great heart so large a 
share of the world’s happiness springs, would as soon 
think of outshining the sun at dawn as of eclipsing 
her daughter, 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
ON GIVING JUST WHAT WE HAVE. 
T is the tradition that when the celebrated Mrs. Frances 
Aune Kemble first established herself as a householder 

in*this country she began with a well-meant effort to play 
the lady of the manor. She wished to visit the poor, but 
did not find any; wished to give ‘‘ her people” harvest din- 
ners, but found that her people were only the neighboring 
farmers, who had worked for her ‘just to oblige,” and did 
not wish to be interrupted by harvest dinners in such fine 
weather. Then she wished to teach the village children for 
a few hours a day, and found that they all went to school 
already; so that she could really render no special service 
to those around her except by lending patterns of her 
gowns—which may or not have suited the local taste—to 
the wives and daughters of the farmers. 

It is not at all hard for the present writer to believe this 
tradition, inasmuch as he has had very similar experiences, 
or rather prevented others from having them. For in- 
stance, he was once asked by a very accomplished woman, 
recently returned from Europe, to assist her in being useful 
to the young girls of the community where she had taken 
up her abode. On inquiry it proved that she did not wish 
to deal with foreigners, but with native-born girls, and pref- 
erably with Protestants. She wished to reach them both 
morally and educationally, and she proposed to have them 
come to her house, and to teach them personally. After 
hearing her plan, which was admirable in intention, I was 
compelled to tell her that I thought it altogether hopeless. 
*‘The trouble is,” I said, ‘that the class of young girls 
whom you would wish to reach are already better educated 
in all the more substantial studies than you are. They 
have been through the High-School, or at least through the 
Grammar-School, and they know far more than you do of 
mathematics, of chemistry, of physiology, of American his- 
tory.” Then I went on to say that, although she could not 
help them in these points, there were other points on which 
she could aid them very much. If she would have classes 
in drawing, for instance, in French or German; in the Eng- 
lish literature of some particular period—I would guarantee 
her pupils, But all this offer met with no approval what- 
ever. These were all things which she was well fitted to 
teach, and which pupils stood ready to learn; but this was 
not what she wanted. She desired to teach other things 
which she was not nearly so well adapted to impart as were 
the teachers by whom these young girls had been already 
trained. She had never entered an American public school, 
she knew absolutely nothing of what it accomplished or 
failed to accomplish. She was about as well fitted for what 
she proposed as one might be who should reach the moon by 
Jules Verne’s imaginary railway, and who should, immedi. 
ately on arrival, set up a sign announcing ‘Instruction 
given gratis.” In reality, the first essential in giving 1s to 
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know clearly what we have to offer, and what others need 
to receive. 

There is always going on in the world a great deal of this 
wasted effort. I find myself constantly in contact with peo- 
ple who have a decided gift at off-hand talking, but whose 
only desire is to write; and with people who write capitally, 
but despise it in their longing to deal with audiences. The 
desire of the pretty brunette to be a blonde, and the yearning 
of the charming blonde to be a brunette, are only hints of 
what is going on all the time around us. The man who is 
influencing people all the time by intellect torments himself 
in thinking how much more easily and amply he could in- 
fluence them by drawing large checks upon the bank; while 
the man who draws the checks secretly despises what seems 
to him a merely material mode of exertion, and sighs to be 
an author. Sometimes, though rarely, these unreasonable 
desires balance one another. On my asking a young man 
who had just organized a dramatic club as to how he got 
on, he pronounced it a great success. ‘ All the other men 
in the club,” he said, ‘‘are middle-aged or beyond it. Of 
course, therefore, they all wish to play the young parts; and 
as my only ambition is to play old men,we agree perfectly.” 
But in general the desires do not offset each other so well. 

One of the best cases I ever knew of the successful applica- 
tion of one’s own gifts was that of a young girl in New York, 
who undertook to teach poor girls on the east side. So long 
as she only talked to them, or read to them, or taught them 
fancy-work, the enterprise languished; it was hard to hold 
them. Full of humility, she threw the blame upon herself; 
till at last it occurred to her that as one of her most unques- 
tionable talents was that of dancing, she might teach them 
to dance. So she opened a dancing class, and from that 
moment she held them, and was able to secure a lasting in- 
fluence over them. In answer to the question whether the 
dancing itself might not lead to evil, she answered that there 
were plenty of paths in that direction, but that it might do 
some good to associate dancing with refined influences and 
innocent companionship. Perhaps, in the long-run, it is al 
ways the simplest and most direct-thing we do that has the 
surest influence. Living in a college town, among multi- 
tudes of young people, I am constantly struck with this 
moral. Many a young Harvard graduate amid the toil and 
hurry of American work will forget in a few years all that he 
learned of Professor Norton in ‘* Fine Arts, Course 3,” but 
he will remember that teacher.to the latest end of life as the 
man who opened his beautiful home to homeless students on 
every Christmas Eve. That was offering an ‘‘ elective” in- 
deed, an object-lesson in one of the finest of the fine arts. 

a. Wisckhs 


ADMIRATION AND LOVE. 
BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 

\ RS. ALEXANDER makes Fanny say, in Her Dearest 
pt Foe, ‘One always has a sort of kindness for any man 
who admires one.” This kindness readily ripens into a 
deeper feeling, and many a girl finds her heart irretrievably 
fixed upon a man whose approving looks and complimentary 
phrases are the sole basis of her affection. In the old-fash 
ioned stories these unhappy young people were often made 
to die of ‘‘ unrequited love.” 

‘**But,” you say, ‘‘though it may be possible to admire 
without loving, one cannot help admiring where one loves.” 

This is probably the first thought of any one who has not 
given the subject close attention. A clever man has gath 
ered together what many wise people have said about admi 
ration. It is wonderful to observe the agreement between 
them. 

‘** Admiration begins,” says Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ where acquaint 
ance ceases;” ‘* Admiration is a youthful fancy which scarce 
ly ever survives to mature years,” says Shaw; Bacon de 
clares that ‘‘all things are admired either because they are 
new or because they are great; George Sand, that ‘‘admi 
ration and familiarity are strangers.” Very many others 
could be quoted to the same point—namely, that admiration, 
in its strict sense, is surprise at the novel; that it is a quite 
distinct emotion from intrinsic love; that it may exist in 
connection with fear, and even with hatred; and that the 
glamour which love casts over the qualities of its object is 
distinct from admiration. This was well voiced by the poet 
who sang: 

“She was not fair 
Nor beautiful. Those words express ber not, 
But, oh! her looks had something excellent 
That wants a name!” 


Admiration, therefore, is pre-eminently the tribute of the 
eye. The qualities which most excite our admiration are 
the fair face, the shapely hand, the sweet voice, the showy 
accomplishment. It is for admiration that women in the 
past have chiefly been educated. To present a pleasing exte- 
rior, to have a graceful carriage, to make themselves enter- 
taining in society, these for generations have been consider- 
ed the chief requisites of woman’s education. She must ex- 
cite admiration, or else the object of her destiny—marriage— 
might never be attained. Whether she possessed the deeper 
and more vitally fascinating qualities which alone can 
awaken profound and lasting love, and which make marri- 
age no failure, but the highest and most permanent of earthly 
relationships—this has been considered a matter of compara- 
tively little consequence. 

Is not two-thirds of the misery of ill-mated couples dated 
(according to the newspapers and novels) from the decline 
of interest of the husband in the wife when her beauty be- 
gins to fade, when she is unable to keep up the accomplish- 
ments which first attracted him, and there is nothing deeper 
to charm him? Many a man in such circumstances has 
cried, with Andrea del Sarto 

‘* But bad yous oh! with the same perfect brow 
And perfect eyes and more than perfect mouth.... 
Had you with these same but brought a mind!” 

The cultivated wit, the turns of speech which make the 
recital of every-day happenings a never-tiring pleasure, and 
all of those mental and moral attributes which come from 
high education and careful religious discipline, these are 
what alone, exceptions aside, can inspire genuine love and 
hold it to the end. 

It is of the utmost importance that a young man and a 
young woman should understand fully the feeling which 
animates them toward each other before committing them- 
selves. The young man should sing over to himself each 
day, in his heart at least, Moore's familiar ballad beginning, 

* Believe me, if all those endearing young charms,” 
and see whether he is prepared to live up to it. And let the 
young woman beware lest her own emotion is only “the 
pride at being loved,” which, Bulwer says, is what most wo. 
men mistake for love. 

The novel pleasure which women are taking in cultiva- 
tin.z the inner graces, and their acute disappointment if these 
are not recognized, were shown recently by a distinguished 
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woman, who complained bitterly of a compliment which she 
received upon reading a carefully prepared paper before a 
large assembly. In the report of this gathering, as given in 
a great journal on the following morning, she was described 
as ‘‘a handsome lady, who wore a rich and becoming toilette 
of black and heliotrope, and read an essay upon,” ete. 

‘* Not one word of comment upon that which had cost me 
so many hours of hard thought,” she said, ‘‘ while my dress 
was thought worthy of two adjectives! That was the work 
of a professional modiste, to whom | intrust all such mat 
ters. I myself received no praise.” 

And even Marie Bashkirtseff, who took as much pride 
and pleasure in pretty clothes as anybody who ever lived, 
writes, ‘‘It causes so profound an emotion to be admired 
for something more than one’s dress.” 

Many a girl’s chief claim to love and admiration rests 
upon a certain stylishness due to elaborate dress. When 
she is unable to keep this up, her power is gone. There is 
no safety in the extrinsic charms which call forth only ad- 
miration. The only foundation for genuine and enduring 
love is the inner spirit and mental furnishing which are in 
dependent of the vicissitudes of fortune, and which can hold 
forever the wavering feaity of any but the most shallow and 
wicked man. 

A cynic has writien, ‘‘'Tie hearts of most men are like 
the grates in inns, where the wood is laid ready for kindling, 
and the smile of any pretty woman is enough to set it in a 
blaze.” 

If this be true, it can readily be seen that the lack of the 
inherent charms which have been mentioned is what has 
given beauty its immemorial association with misery. The 
poet sings: 

‘In every land 
I saw, wherever light illumineth, 
Beanty and anguish walking band in hand 
The downward slope to death.’ 


The reason why ‘beauty and anguish” have walked so 
long ‘* hand in hand” is because beauty has been content to 
be beautiful, misled by the intoxicatious of flattery, and has 
taken little pains to secure the plainer but more substantial 
gifts, which remain after the outside gilding has worn away. 
It has mistaken admiration for love, and one great trouble 
of receiving admiration is, as Mr. Warner expresses it, that 
“if one suffers it to-day, it becomes a necessity to-morrow.” 
The mere loss of their accustomed incense has often been 
enough to embitter the souls of men and of women. 

Fame is only a large form of admiration. All young and 
ardent souls think longingly of fame, aud are seldom dis- 
couraged by the universal testimony of the great (one al- 
ways wonders if it be sincere) that fame is very barren of 
charm, after all. Great women have especially borne wit- 
ness to the unsatisfying nature of fame. Is this because of 
the immemorial traditions of the character of woman? or is 
there a stronger inherent longing in them than in men for 
love and loyalty? Mrs. Browning writes: 

* Fame, indeed, ‘twas said 
Means simply love. It was a man said that 
And then there’s love and love; the love of all 
Is but a small thing to the love of one.” 


In Mrs. Foote’s Fute of a Voice she brings out the same 
idea. The heroine had looked forward to becoming a 
world-renowned singer; but she finally found supreme hap 
piness in singing to groups of rough miners in the far West, 
because she bad come to love a good man there, who was 
devoted to her. Rose Leyburn, too, was willing to renounce 
the hope of becoming a great vértuoso to marry Hugh Flax 
man. Women, on the whole, have made rather poor work 
of it when they have set out to get admiration and to ignore 
love. With few exceptions (and, as Charlotte Cushman 
said, they have ‘‘ not, perhaps, encountered the temptations 
which beset many of their sisters”) they have ignominious- 
ly succumbed before Cupid, kissing in abject submission 
the very arrow that has slain their ambition, so long as he 
brings to each of them the single-hearted devotion of one 
true man. 

Perhaps woman will never overcome this tenderness of 
heart. Perhaps she will forever stand ready to give up the 
most brilliant career for love. The desire for a home, for 
children of her own, for some object on which to pour oul 
her soul's wealth of affection, will perhaps always dominate 
the true woman. Let us hope so; for in these characteristics 
lie her greatest charm, and the one in which reposes the hope 
of the race, of its development into the highest type of hu 
manity—indeed, of its very existence. 


NEW YORK FASIIIONS. 
WINTER BONNETS AND HATS 

OW bonnets and hats with crown and brim merged in 
Ld one have proved to be the favorite this winter, There 
are many shapes, but all are curved low over the top, and 
most are elongated and oval, instead of the round shapes 
worn last season. The trimming adds height in the back, 
and sometimes in the front also, and most hats are bordered 
fancifully along the edges. Narrow strings are on all hats, 
except the close turbans and walking hats worn with tailor 
gowns. - ; 

Cloth and velvet are the fabrics for bonnets, felt being con- 
fined almost entirely to round hats. The cloth matches the 
gown in color, or else is of some becoming color trimmed with 
black,in which case it can be worn with various dresses. Dark 
colors are liked for bonnets, while very light-colored hats rival 
the black velvet round hats in popularity. Uncut velvet is 
fashionable for the long turban-shaped bonnets trimmed with 
high nodding tips and narrow velvet strings. The metal rib- 
bons of gold, silver, and steel are fashionable trimmings for 
black or dark colored cloth or velvet bonnets. They are 
drawn around the crown and tied in high loops in front, Jet 
edging is also much used, as well as ostrich feather bands 
around velvet crowns of many folds. Cloth is laid in but 
few folds, and is edged with a binding of Astrakhan fur, or 
a band of dark brown mink or Russian sable. 

Very dressy bonnets retain the bandeau shapes introduced 
last year, with open spaces, showing the pretty waved hair 
between them. Six bandeaux of cut steel make a beautiful 
bonnet, trimmed with two clusters of aubergine velvet roses, 
one in front, the other far back on the right side; an aigrette 
of yellow feathers is in front, and the narrow strings are of 
steel-gray velvet. A striking bonnet has a jet serpent twined 
around the crown amid bows of turquoise velvet ribbon and 
small blue ostrich tips, the head of the serpent standing high 
at the back. 

The newest flower bonnets for the theatre are of rather 
larger blossoms than those formerly used, as pink velvet 
roses, orchids, or chrysanthemums, made in two short wreaths, 
with a small bow of gold galloon in front, and high wired 
loops of velvet ribbon at the back the color of the blossoms. 
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Narrower velvet ribbon strings are brought from the back 
passed around the throat, and tied behind in a close bow 
Feather bonuets are also worn in two narrow flat bandeaux, 
with some small tips at the front and back as trimining. 

Flowers are even more used as trimmings for round hats 
than they were last winter, and are sct amid fur or feathers, 
or with both together, on velvet hats. A single American 
Beauty rose nodding on a long stem is placed near the front 
of large round hats, and rivals orchids as the favorite flow- 
er. Pink and red roses are massed in clusiers on black vel- 
vet hats, while other hats have purplish-red velvet roses in 
one bunch, and yellow roses on another part of the brim. 
Brown velvet hats are trimmed with wood-violets or with 
aubergine-colored flowers—either roses, orchids, or artemi 
sias—set amid bands of mink or sable, or in many tips of 
brown ostrich feathers. Pale gray felt hats are made of a 
flat plateau bent into a waving brim in front, and turned 
up in the back; the trimming is pink roses among bands of 
gray astrakhan, and the strings are of narrow gray uncut 
velvetribbon. Turbans of black uncut velvet are edged with 
bands of brown mink, and trimmed with violets in clusters 
in front, and in long-stemmed bunches erect amoug mink 
tails at the back. Dark red felt hats made of a plateau 
shaped most fadcifully are trimmed with high wired loops of 
black lace in front, and the edges are finished with a puff of 
lace. Black velvet round hats have a ruche of lace around 
the brim, with bunches of violets set amid the pleats of the 
ruche. The penthouse or roof shaped hat of velvet or of 
felt is worn very generally in black, and in colors also, with 
a feather band edging it, and high Prince of Wales feathers 
at the back; a band under the hat 1s scen but slightly in 
front, but is brought into view across the back hair, where it 
falls below a large bow of ribbon. 


THE w ASQUINE 


A recent importation of winter gowns from London shows 
several bodices that fasten down the middle of the front in 
a comfortable fashion that suggests a reaction against elabo- 
rate bodices that fasten invisibly. Among these is the bas 
quine, a revival of an old-time coat, made by adding two or 
three basques—or hip pieces—toa round bodice, sewing them 
on just below the belt line,in order to show the tapering waist 
and its outward curve, These added pieces are lined with 
soft silk without any stiff interlining, are set on with slight 
gathered fulness at the back, and are edged with narrow 
passementerie. Sometimes the lower basque piece is three 
fingers deep, and that resting on it only half its depth. Out- 
side coats and jackets of heavy cloth have as many as four 
basques set on around the hips. 

There are also yoke waists that are closed straight down 
the middle of the front by ball buttons and real button-holes, 
the holes being made to add to the ornanfental effect by 
being bound with gold or silver braid like that with which 
the buttons are covered. Other buttons with holes are 
placed down the front of the skirt and down seams far back 
on each side. These seams on heavy cloth skirts are made 
to lap, and are faced with a ribbon that projects beyond the 
lapped edge, giving the appearance of a heavy silk selvage. 
Black cloth skirts made in this way have black watered rib 
bon facings, and the button-holes are bound with similar rib 
bons. 

A very elegant dress to be worn by a hostess on her after- 
noons at home has a basquine of very light electric blue 
cloth, with a skirt of still lighter blue brocade. The cloth 
basquine is cut very long in the waist, and is lengthened all 
around by two added basques, the lower one twelve inches 
deep, the upper one only seven inches. The cloth fronts 
are cut out square at the neck and are pointed below, 
showing a pleated vest of the light brocade. The square at 
the top is filled in with a barbe of old lace, and a gold passe- 
menterie collar is set on the back and wired to keep it slightly 
flaring. The edges of the front, the wrists, and the cloth 
basques are trimmed with narrow gold galloon edged with 
steel and jet beads. The full cloth sleeves are tapered below 
by a second seam on the outside of the arm, and there is a 
deep fall of lace at the wrists. The brocade skirt has a slight 
demi-train sloped (in the way described last week) by a bias 
seam down the middle of the back, doing away with nearly 
all fulness at the top. The skirt consists of three straight 
front and side breadths of the brocade, the back upper cor 
ners of the side breadths are sloped away, and these sloped 
edges meet, forming the beginning of the bias back seam; a 
shorter breadth is then added on each side, also sloped at the 
top, continuing the seam, and the end of the train is filled out 
by two short pieces that continue the bias slope down to the 
bottom, The top of the front and side breadths is ‘* eased ” 

to the belt and hooked at the back. The foot is hemmed, and 
without trimming. 





OTHER BODICES. 


Among new bodices are some simple models made up in 
the small figured and dotted brocades. They are bluntly 
rounded in front, and are straight across the waist line at the 
back. They hook down the middle of the front, and their 
only relief from severe plainness is drapery across the bust 
made by gathering the silk of the bodice in the front of the 
armholes, aud again slightly lowerin the middle. Plain high 
waists can be renovated to have this effect of Grecian folds 
by adding separate drapery across the bust, using either the 
material of the bodice or soft satin merveilleux or velvet. 
Still other bodices with round fronts lap to the left in a 
point on the bust, then slope backward to the middle at the 
waist line; at the top they have a lapped revers collar of 
such width aud height that it covers the shoulders and 
throat. These deep collars are of embroidery, such as is 
seen on the bordered wool dresses. One elegant waist of 
this kind is of dahlia-colored camel’s-hair wrought with 
small spots of gold, and bordered with gold embroidery that 
forms the deep collar and also cuffs of the large sleeves. 
The remainder of the embroidery is then used as a revers 
down the front of the skirt, giving the effect of being turned 
back from a breadth lapped toward the left side. 

THE BIAS SKIRT. 

The home dress-makers who utilize practical hints are ad- 
vised that bias skirts are now as generally made of plain 
fabrics, such as cloth or cashmere, as they have long been of 
plaid or striped stuffs, and are liked because they hang grace 
fully without clinging too closely about the knees and feet. 
They are made with slight ‘‘ movement” folds at top, the 
fulness massed in fan-pleating in the back, and the foot 
simply hemmed. Bias breadths—bias along their upper and 
lower edges—measuring from seventy-two to seventy-five 
inches along their selvages, make a skirt for a woman of 
medium height. A cloth skirt is made of two bias breadths, 
a cashmere skirt of three breadths, and a silk skirt of five 
breadths. 

A hem turned up on the outside and piped with silk or 
velvet is still a popular finish for bias skirts of plain wool 
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goods. A slender passementerie, a gold or silver braid set 
in as piping, or else a narrow heading of fur trims the hem 
of more elaborate skirts. Three or four rows of wide rough 
wool braid are also good trimming above the hem, and are 
sometimes of graduated widths. Another plan is to border 
the foot with a bias band of cloth of contrasting color, like 
that used for the bodice—as tan-colored cloth on a navy 
blue cloth dress that has a tan cloth bodice—and on this 
band are set rows of gold braid edged with soutache to 
match the dress in color. For trimming silk skirts a ruche 
at the foot is not so popular here as it is abroad, the prefer 
ence being for a bias ruffle of silk or velvet, which may be 
gathered in the middle, or else only two inches below the 
top This rufttle extends only to the ple ats of the back, as it 
makes a clumsy fiuish amid the fulness of pleats. A lace 
flounce is slight enough to extend all around the bias skirt, 
and is prettily set on in accordion pleats. Another fancy 
for net lace or for cloth flounces is to graduate them in width, 
making them curve up wider on each side than in the front 
and back. Gold beading with narrow ribbon drawn through 
its meshes is a pretty tinish for the edges of flounces. 

Thanks for information are due Madame Kare Retry; 
Madame Lourse er Cre; Madame Barnes; and Messrs. 
Lorp & TayLor; and ArrKEN, Son, & Co 


PERSONAT. 

W. CLARK RussELL, whose sea stories have such remark 
able dash, breeziness, and out-of-door freedom, has long 
been a hopeless and wellnigh helpless invalid, chained to an 
in-door existence in an inland town 

-Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who is still a beautiful woman, 
with finely modelled features, trained voice, and gracious 
manners, adds to her reputation as a poet and prose writer 
a philanthropist and grande dame of society, the unique 
honor of having been President of the Boston Woman’s Club 
for twenty years by the unanimous choice of the members 

One of the humble heroes of the age is Johann Scholz, 
a North German carpenter, who, seeing an iron bar lying 
across the railroad track at Spandau, in such a way as to 
menace an incoming train crowded with passengers, ran for 
ward, and snatched the beam from beneath the very wheels 
of the locomotive, saving the train, but losing his own life 

—Mrs. Caroline Le Conte, an accomplished student of 
Columbia, South Carolina, has been appointed State Libra 
rian of the Palmetto State, being the first of her sex to re 
ceive this honor, though many women find constant work 
in the various city libraries throughout the land 

-Mrs. Fletcher, who lately died at Gloucester, a hale and 
hearty woman of affairs at the age of eighty-one, had been 
profitably engaged for thirty-two years in the manufacture 
of guns, an industry not yet overcrowded by women 

—Father Kneipp, the parish priest of a little village in 
Bavaria, has a new ‘‘ Kur,” to which princes, prelates, and 
Rothschilds throng. ‘The ‘‘ cure” seems to consist of plain 
food, the wearing of the coarsest linen next the skin, abun- 
dant bathing, much exercise, and running about barefooted 
on wet or snowy grass. No fee is charged for advice, and 
only fifty cents a day for board, and many chronic sufferers 
from rheumatism, neuralgia, dyspepsia, nervous diseases, 
toothache,and chilblains have been discharged cured 

Mrs. Potter Palmer, of Chicago, President of the Lady 
Managers of the World’s Fair, is not only a beautiful woman, 
like her sister, Mrs. Fred Grant, but an accomplished one 
ll, who knows Europ as well as her own country, bas 
made her sump: uous house an art museum of pictures, stat- 
uary, bronzes, tapestries, and curios, and who presides at 
all the committee meetings of the Fair as if Robert’s Manual 
had been her first primer and favorite story-book. 

—Mrs. Bessie Helmer, President of the Association of Col 
legiate Alumni, has edited twelve volumes of the decisions 
of the Appellate Courts for Mr. Justice Bradley, of 
United States Supreme Court, who says the work could not 
have been better done. 

—Dean Hoffman, of the General Theological Seminary of 
New York, is said to be the richest clergyman in the coun 
try. He scatters stained-glass windows, endowment funds, 
screens, monumental libraries, and even church 
buildings abroad through his denomination with «a generosity 
Which might test the elastic properties even of seven mill 
ious, Which is declared to be his principal 

It is rumored that his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales is about to do fashionable London the great service 
of setting the dinner hour forward by at least sixty minutes 
Eight o'clock will then become the latest permitted moment 
in the ‘‘court set,” and there is hope that an even earlier 
hour may be chosen. Princes have, after all, their uses. 

—To Mrs. Hannah Cook, who, at the age of eighty-seven, 
died lately in Fall River, is ascribed the finding of the skele- 
ton in armor which Longfellow so soon adopted and intro- 
duced to the world. She was playing in a sand bank with 
some children when she uuearthed the puzzling relic—the 
strange bones linked and strapped with bands of brass. 

Miss Kate Drexel will endow with eight million dollars 
the new religious order she is founding, to be called ** The 
Sisters of the Most Holy Sacrament,” whose work is to be 
the amelioration of the condition of Indians and negroes. 
She herself will be domiciled in the order, living like the 
humblest sister, with no exemptions from the hardship of 
her lot, though she will probably become Mother Superior 

—The Empress Harako of Japan is an enlightened and 
scholarly woman, who has done much to further the social 
revolution of the last twenty-five years. Iler best friend and 
ally is the Countess Oyama, who, as Stamatz Tamagowa, 
was a graduate of Vassar College, and no doubt brought 
back from the West many a wise notion of domestic life. 

Mrs. May French Sheldon, of London, is about to con 
duct an exploring party to Africa to learn the customs 
legends, and folk-lore of the natives, and preserve them in 
a book. She will take a stenographer, but will be the only 
white woman in the party, and she expects to reach Mount 
Kilima-N jaro, three hundred miles from the coast, where no 
white footsteps have been heard. The exploration will oc 
cupy three months. 

—A Moravian missionary named Letzen, with his wife, 
certainly is to be written with those who love their fellow 
men. For thirty years he has been preaching and working 
at a station in the Thibetan Mountains, without the sight of 
a European face, and with the post-office fourteen days dis 
tant, separated from them by the high passes of the Hima 
layas and dangerous streams 

-Among the favorite books of the season Mrs. Custer’s 
Following the Guidon has held a conspicuous and deserved 
place. Inacountry house where a gay Christmas party was 
in progress, the production of this volume. received in hea 
stocking by a danghter of the household, brought out the 
fact that Mrs. Custer’s popularity as a raconteuse grows with 
every volume she sends from the press. 
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ST, KATHERINE’S BY THE TOWER, 
BY WALTER BESANT, 
Avtuor or “Tur Wortp Went Very Weir Turn,” 
* Att Sorts anp Conpitions or Men,” * ¢ HtL~ 


DKEN OF Giueon,” * AnMoREL oF LyOnEssE,’ 
“For Farru anp Freepom,” rro., Evo. 


PROLOGUE. 

MREAT and mighty events happened in 

J the year 1798—yea, and continued to 
happen for twenty years and more to follow. 
These events have already, though so recent, 
engaged the attention of the historian, the 
biographer, and of those humbler writers 
who collect the crumbs, so to speak—the an- 
ecdotes, stories, whispers, and scandals con- 
cerning all the great men engaged, so that 
the world shall learn to its satisfaction how 
the Corsican Usurper—to instance the great- 
est man concerned—behaved in respect to 
his eating, his drinking, his amours, and his 
dress. If we cannot understand statesman- 
ship and high policy, we can at least under- 
stand these lesser things, 

It has been a privilege to be born into such 
a time and to have lived through these stupen- 
dous events. Certain I am that no event in 
ancient history, not the Battle of Marathon, 
not the Peloponnesian War, not the Fall of 
Rome itself can compare for present awful- 
ness and future consequences with the Great 
French Revolution and the upsetting of the 
French Monarchy. To me it appeared at the 
outset, what I have never since ceased to con 
sider it, nothing short of the emancipation of 
the whole world from the bonds of king, 
priest, and noble. Its course was stained 
with blood and marred with cruelty. A thou- 
sand extravagances were committed: a thou- 
sand things were done the memory of which 
should make Frenchmen hang their heads in 
shame—witness the insults heaped upon the 
innocent and unfortunate Queen; her mur 
der; the slow doing to death of the guiltless 
boy, her son; and the massacres of those 
whose only fault was that they were nobles 
and royalists. Let us acknowledge these 
things. Yet let usalso acknowledge that the 
Hand of the Lord has fallen upon the mur- 
derers. Those who ordered these things 
have perished by the same way. They have 
all died upon the scaffold, or mise rably in 
other ways. These things, I know, have 
turned away many, whe at first welcomed 
the Revolution, in di st and horror, mak- 
ing them cling to the old things. As for me, 
I stand still by the first ardent zeal of my 
youth. The old fell forever, the 
people of France regained their freedom: 
through France the Spirit of Freedom has 
everywhere been awakened, and now flies 
from race to race, from nation to nation. 
The wheels of the Revolutionary car passed 
over me, and wellnigh crushed me to death 
beneath them, Yet still I rejoice: I give 
thanks: I can never cease to count myself 
fortunate: I praise, laud, and magnify the 
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Lord who hath suffered me to live at this 
great Day, and to mark the advent of a new 
and better time. The French King is back 
again. That is most true. He is back with 
his priests and his nobles. But he has lost 
his power. There is a spectral seaffold visi 
ble from his palace where lies a beheaded 
King. The people see this as well as the 
King. He has lost his power—and the priests 
and the nobles have lost their wealth as well 
as their power. Let us wait. Great things 
have happened. Greater things shall come 
to pass. Let us who believe in the Majesty 
and Might and Glory of the People take 
courage, and look to the future as well as the 
past. This cannot be destroyed, nor shall 
that be delayed. 

Amid these great events happened many 
others—for the small events and accidents of 
human life are not stayed or stopped by the 
great. Louis the Sixteenth mounts the scaf- 
fold: on the same day Mr. Alderman Pepper 
goes bankrupt and is ruined. The Queen of 
France is foully murdered: on the same day 
Amyntas the shepherd swain declares his 
love to Chloe, fairest nymph of Stepney 
Green, Certain events, quorum pars magna 
fui, in which I took a part, happened at that 
time in a part of London little known by the 
fashionable world—I wonder how many peo- 
ple west of Temple Bar have ever visited 
the ancient Hospital of St. Katherine by the 
Tower? The chief cause or mainspring of 
these events, whereby two respectable fami- 
lies were plunged for a time in the deep- 
est anxiety, shame, and humiliation, is still 
wrapped in mystery. I propose to narrate 
them in order, beginning with the leading or 
capital event. I will show you, not the cause 
of it (which I cannot), but what was consid- 
ered by this person or by that to have been 
its cause. You may then judge and decide 
for yourselves if you can. Or if, like me, 
you cannot form a conclusion satisfactory at 
once to your reason and to your religion, you 
will set it down as one of those things which 
have been allowed to happen in the inscru- 
tuble Wisdom that rules the Universe. 

I hope that this history may be found to 
afford instruction rather than amusement to 
those who read it. If, as is notoriously the 
case, fictitious adventures are able to arrest 
the attention and to divert the thoughts, how 
much more should those which are no in- 
vention, but hard and even cruel reality! I 
say nothing about the lesson to be learned 
from every true history, because it is evident 
that whoever depicts scenes of truth must, 
even unconsciously, inculcate lessons, point 
to an unspoken moral, and make of the suf- 
ferings or joys of his characters warnings or 
encouragement for his readers. This is true 
of all history, but the lessons become much 
more effective when the historian has to tell 
of passions suffered to grow beyond control 
until they govern and sway the whole man, 
mind and body, so that he no longer has any 
power over his own actions, or any thought 
of consequences, or any fear of the future. 


“*CAN YOU 


ONE? ASKED TIE 








adventures 
an actor in them. 
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“SHE BORE IN HER HANDS A BOWL OF STEAMING PUNCH.” 
I was myself, I say, a witness of these events. with their origin and their consequences. I 
s y . : 
I was from certain causes a sharer in the have deferred the accomplishment of this 
which followed. I have been duty too long already. Let me lose no more 
It is my part—my duty— time lest the thread of life be snapped before 
to relate these events and these adventures this plain duty has been performed. 

The strange and wonderful story 
which follows \ surely designed es- 
pecially, and with a larger purpose than 
belongs to most human live It must 
have been designed as an example and 
a warning. Otherwise I should not 
take the trouble to write itdown, It is 
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altogether strange: 
first fact—sudden 
thunder-bolt 
Sky: It Is strange 


cause of that event 
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the consequences oO t: itis stil] 
more strange how overruled 
everything for restoration and forgive- 
ness When I begin t vrite these 
things, I am overawed with terror and 
with admirati 

Another thing I must record. When- 
ever I recall these events, certain words 
come back to me. tain evening 


returns—I see a certain and I 
hear those words again 
They are words uttered in feeble and 
trembling accents—the words of an old 
woman: 
Tis man’s 
are made 
none ot 


group 
k 


So men 
Thee must he have, and 
her will content him. If thou 


madness child. 





| wilt say him nay, I doubt ‘he will 
do some mischief either to himself or to 
thee. He is mad, child. He is mad 
with love.” 

Over and over again I hear these 
words. They echo in my brain as from 


wall to wall or from cl 
‘*He is mad 
with love 
Many there ar 
words heard by 
of oracle. } 


iff to cliff 
my child. He is mad 
who still believe that 
may be a kind 
Plutarch contains many in- 
stances in which great Captains were 
not ashamed to turn back when the 
march had actually been begun in con- 
sequence of hearing words of ill omen. 
Such superstitions are hard to kill: they 
linger in the minds of the people: nay, 
travellers have reported that the old be- 
liefs in luck, fortune, the evil-eye, words 


chance 


and sights of ill omen, yet remain in 
Italy as strong and as deeply rooted in 
the minds of all alike—rich and poor, 
wise and sim] is When those great 
Captains lived, long before the Chris- 
tian religion was established for the 


ibolition of all sucl 
He is mad witl ve, 
These words may serve asa motto for 
this history They a t before- 
hand, what is to follow. It is of Love 
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and Madness caused by Love that I have to 
write, Therefore, just as Addison in the 
Spectator would take a line from a Latin or 
Greek poet and prefix it to a paper, thereby 
indicating the nature of the paper and pre 
paring the mind of the reader, so I may set 
down these words in order to show at the out 
set the reality, strength, and character of the 
passion which I have to illustrate. In the 
same way, at the Theatre, the music before 
the play indicates the kind of piece which is 
to follow, prepares the mind and leads the 
thoughts into the right direction. For a 
tragedy it is grave and stately, even stormy 
and terrifying: for a comedy it is light, gay, 
and sparkling 

The time was evening and twilight. I was 
a boy of sixteen, an age when one is begin 
ning to think as a man, but is as yet without 
knowledge or experience. I was idly walk 
ing about St. Katherine’s Square—it 1s really 
an area of irregular shape—which lies before 
the west end of the church, thinking of I 
know not what. Young men think of many 
things which come to nothing, just as a flow 
er produces thousands of seeds of which per 
haps not one shall fall upon fertile ground 
and grow into a fair plant. Then I saw at 
the entrance of Dolphin Alley, where it 
opens out of the square, two women and a 
man, One of the women was tall and erect 
—clearly, therefore, she was young; the other 
was bent and bowed—clearly she was old. 
It was too dark for me to see their faces 
As for the man, he seemed to be a sailor, but 
he might have been a Iumper or a lighter 
man, or anything. As I looked he threw up 
his arms as one carried away by wrath or by 
some other passion; he broke into such curs 
ing as these people use for all their troubles 
—sad it is to think how imperfect is the pow 
er of speech for these poor ignorant men 
what he said cannot be set down; everybody 
who has lived near poor folk, especially the 
poor who live by the river-bank, can under 
stand the things which he would say. Then, 
having in this rough way, and chiefly by his 
cursing, conveyed what he meant to women 
almost as rough as himself, who would un 
derstand very well without words or gram 
matical order, he flung himself from them, 
and rolled, partly like a sailor, partly like 
one drunk with rum, partly like one over- 
come with passion, down Dolphin Lane, and 
so out of sight. 

Then I heard the old woman say these 
words. I went home and pondered over 
them, as yet ignorant how love can so seize 
upon a man that there shall be for him no 
woman but one in all the world, and if he 
cannot get that woman for himself, he will 
go mad. 

*’Tis man’s madness, child. So some men 
are made. Thee must he have, and none other 
will content him. If thou still wilt say him 
nay, I doubt he will do some mischief cither 
to himself or else to thee. He is mad, child 
He is mad with love 

There are men so cold by nature that love 
itself can hardly quicken their pulses: there 
are women who attract so little that no man 
—not even the most fiery—could go mad af 
ter them. But there are men, by nature im 
petuous, headlong, masterful, strong of brain 
as well as of Jimb—men to whom a wish be 
comes a law, and an inclination becomes a 
rope that drags themon. These are the men 
whom Love makes slaves, ruling them by 
means of their own masterful natures, sub 
duing them by allurements of conquest and 
possession. And there are women who drive 
such men mad, even though they are igno 
rant of their own charms and unconscious of 
their own powers: it is by a kind of instinct 
inspired by Queen Venus that they play off 
their arts and graces, luring a man on, mak- 
ing him (they think) a slave, until he sudden 
ly springs up and becomes a Lord and Master: 
all this without meaning mischief, without 
knowing aught, or suspecting aught, of the 
vehemence—the overwhelming vehemence— 
of the passion they have created and fed and 
fostered till it has become a great and mighty 
giant. How can they understand a passion 
which they cannot feel, save in a far differ 
ent form, and for the most part in far feebler 
force? The love of the maiden is at first but 
a gentle affection—a stream flowing softly on, 
growing broader and deeper perhaps, but in 
sensibly, warmed by the sun, beautified with 
flowery banks and hanging woods, its bright 
surface and clear waters strewn with water 
lilies. It may in time become a great and 
mighty river, but it always lacks the foam 
ing rush and headlong tumultuous violence 
of the man’s passion. 

If it be objected that it may be dangerous 
to place this history in the hands of the young, 
because all kinds of phrenzy are infectious 
witness the religious enthusiasm of the people 
called Methodists—I reply that this indeed 
may-be the case, and yet the book be in no 
way harmful, partly because it shows how 
love carried to an excess may work mischief 
incalculable, partly because there are few na 
tures (happily) so constituted as to be able to 
feel so strong a passion, and partly because 
(also happily) a British maiden has generally 
a heart so tender that she will not suffer a 
young man to fall into despair, but rather, 
beholding his sufferings with eyes of com 
passion, and moved by sweet sympathy, will 
suffer love to awaken in her own breast, and 
so-make him happy and herself as well. But 
as for this story, and as for the man of whom 
I write—as the old woman said— 

*‘He is mad, child. He is mad with 
love.” 
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PART I 
CHAPTER I. 


THE BEGINNING OF IT 


‘“‘T WONDER over what latitude George's 
ship sails this evening?” I said, for want of 
anything else to say. 

“Oh! George—George—" Sylvia. who 
had been sitting in silence, started and shiv- 
ered. ‘‘George! Oh, what matters?” she 
asked, impatiently. IL had never before 
known her to show impatience when Gcorge’s 
name was mentioned. ‘‘ He is on board his 
ship. The ship is at sea.” 

‘*He must be homeward bound. He may 
be even now off the Nore: his ship may be 
sailing up the river: he may be with us to 
morrow. Think of that, Sylvia.” 

Sylvia caught her breath, and shivered as 
if cold or in pain. 

‘* Are you cold, sister?” 

‘No, no. Tam not cold. Never mind.” 

‘*T say that we know not when the ship 
may come back. Her owners expect her 
daily.” 

Again she caught her breath, and again a 
look of pain crossed her face. 

** What is the matter, Sylvia?” 


“Nothing. Yesterday and to-day I have 
felt it. Oh, itis nothing. Goon. He will 
come home, perhaps, to-morrow, Yes—he 


will come home. Nevill, I cannot under 
stand it.” 

** What, Sylvia?” 

‘*T feel so strange. I* is as if-—as if—oh! 
—as if—I did not want him to come home.” 

“Oho! That is your little joke, sister. 
Not want George to come home!” 

‘*Megrims, Nevill,” she replied, with an 
attemptatgayety. “‘Oh! It will pass. Go 
on talking of him. It is not natural for me 
to feel like this.” 

I thought nothing of her megrims,and went 
on talking 

‘He is sailing over a smooth sea, with a 
fair wind aft: all sails set—ringtails, stud 
din’-sails, t’'gallants, and sky-scrapers.” 

‘Brother, you are not a sailor. You need 
not pretend to know all the sails of a ship.” 

“Oh! I know their names. The ship is 
flying under a cloud of canvas and that is the 
only cloud visible. The dolphins play about 
the bows; the sailors dance the hornpipe in 
the fo’ksle to the scraping of the fiddle, and 
the watch are yawning over the bulwarks 
As for George—what is it, again, Sylvia?” 

For again she made as if something pained 
her. 

It is—I don’t know. I felt as if it was 
his name which seemed to pierce me like a 
knife. What is it?” 

‘Nay. It is nothing. What should it be? 
His face is homeward bound: the Precinct is 
his Lodestar: he is thinking—what does a 
sailor think about when he ist homeward 
bound? Ile is thinking of his sweetheart.” 

Something ailed George’s sweetheart that 
evening, for she closed her eyes, turned pale, 
and clinched her hands just liké one who is 
struggling against some internal pain. Again 
I thougit nothing of a passing pain. One 
often has a pain somewhere, which comes and 
goes again, one knows not why. 

‘“The ship may fall in with the enemy. 
That is what I chiefly fear. A small priva 
teer she could fight, and to a French man-o 
war she might show a clean pair of heels. 
*Twould be hard indeed if the first news of 
the war should be followed by being clapped 
into a French prison. The war has begun, 
however, in earnest. There has been an ac 
tion off Scilly between a British brig and a 
French privateer. Of course British valor 
won the day. But, Sylvia, it is an unnatural 
war.” 

‘Brother!’ She held up her finger and 
looked around. ‘‘ Be careful what you say.” 

‘*An unnatural war. What? One free 
nation fight another nation only because it 
hus recovered its freedom? Why, we set 
them the example. They have copied us 
who went before. I cannot believe that it 
will last. We must make Peace: the Gov- 
ernment cannot know how strong are the, 
Friends of Liberty in this country—” 

‘* Brother! Hush! Talk to me rather of— 
Oh!” Here she shuddered again. ‘ Why 
cannot I think of him this evening—why can 
not I utter his name without a pang?’ 

**’Tis toothache, maybe. Well, the soon- 
er he comes home, the better. There will be 
a great surprise for him.” 

‘There was to be a surprise for him indeed. 
Yet not what we expected and meant. 

‘*From being third mate in an East-India- 
man he will be a man of substance; he may 
call himself a gentleman if he likes, I sup- 
pose. There are many City merchants with 
not half his income esteem themselves gen- 
tlemen, and even Esquires. Instead of the 
rolling deck he will stand on the terra firma 
of his fown Dock; in place of the bo’s’n’s 
whistle he will have the bell that calls his men 
towork; instead of the lapping and dashing of 
waters he will hear the tapping of the ham- 
mers; and instead of walking the quarter- 
deck he shall sit in his counting-house and 
reckon up his money.” 

‘** Yes.” But on her face there was a look 
of pain. “I hope,” she said, with an effort, 
** that he will not be changed as well.” 

‘Changed? Not he. George has always 
been good enough for us. He will be big- 
ger and stronger, if possible. He will be more 
tender with those he loves. Iam sure he will 
be more masterful with those he commands; 
and more terrible with those he corrects. But 


George is one of those who can only change 
for thé better.” 

The place where we were talking was the 
drawing-room of the Master’s House in the 
Hospital of St. Katherine by the Tower. It 
is a long low room, panelled with cedar so 
old that it has become like a mirror for 
brightness when the light falls upon it. It 
would be a dark room but for the coats of 
arms in red and blue and gold which are 
painted on the walls and over the fireplace, 
and for the portraits which hang round it. 
The shields and the portraits belong to for- 
mer Masters, Brethren, Commissaries, and dis 
tinguished men who have shed Justre upon 
this ancient and religious foundation. Here 
are the effigies of Sir Julius Caesar, made Mas 
ter in the year 1596. He was the son of 
Cresar, Adelmar, Physician to Queens Mary 
and Elizabeth. Here are those of Sir Charles 
Cesar his son, whilom Commissary to the 
Hospital; of Lord Bruncker; of George and 
Henry Montague; of George Berkeley—all 
Masters; of the great antiquarian Dr. Duca- 
rel,Commissary ; of the Earl of Dorset, some- 
time Steward; and of the learned Verstegan, 
a native of the Precinct, who wrote the Res- 
titution of Decayed Intelligence. Others there 
were of lesser note. This room stretches 
across the whole north side of the quadran- 
gle called the Brothers’ Close. Its ceiling is 
painted, and divided into lozenges of wood 
inlaid, painted red and blue, by which the 
appearance of the room is greatly brightened 
There are brass sconces on the wall, each for 
four candles, and if all were Jit, there would 
be forty or more to light up the room, but so 
many have I never seen. At most we gen 
erally had but four, or for cards six, which 
made a strong light immediately around, and 
threw the rest of the room into deeper dark 
ness, with flickerings of the light on the gold 
and colors of the coats of arms. 

This evening the card table was set out, 
provided with two silver candlesticks and 
the snuffers ina silver tray. Two more can 
dles stood on the table before the fire, and 
on the mantel-shelf there were two more. 
The long room was thus lit up in the middle, 
and the two ends were left in obscurity. But 
the flickering light of the fire fell upon the 
gilded coats of arms and the gold frames of 
the portraits, and the candle-light caught first 
one face upon the wall and then another as 
one looked round the room. 

Beside the table sat my mother and Sister 
Katherine. They were talking of conserves 
distilled waters, the brewing of beer, the mak 
ing of wine, and such household topics. At 
the harpsichord sat my sister, Sylvia. She 
had been playing, but not from music, and 
now sat with her elbow on the closed lid of 
the keys and her face toward the fire. I sat 
beside her, and we talked, as you have heard, 
whispering low. 

At the card table sat the four players. One 
of them was dealing. All their faces indi 
cated the rapture which carries whist-players 
so much out of themselves that I suppose, if 
I had arisen and delivered an oration on the 
Rights of Man, even the Prebendary himself, 
to whom ,the Rights of Man were as odious 
as the doctrines of the Baptists, would not 
have heard or heeded what was said. 

The four pleyers were — first, the Rev. 
Robert Nevill Lorrymore, who among his 
many titles, preferments, and offices held 
that of Brother in St. Katherine’s Hospital. 
Unlike some of the Brothers before him and 
after him, he not only took an occasional 
turn in the services of the Church, but also 
came into residence every year-for a month 
or six weeks, choosing that time of the year 
when the Hospital is at its best with the 
spring of the year, and the blossoms on the 
trees in the orchard, the early gillyflowers, 
polyanthus, tulip, and lily in the garden. 
We have had many learned and illustrious 
Brothers of the Foundation, but none more 
learned than this divine, who indeed shed 
lustre upon the Hospital. His sermons com 
posed and delivered for various occasions: 
his Dissertation on the Language called 
Aramaic: his Observations on the Druidical 
Religion: these things alone (among many 
others) keep his memory green. He was, so 
to speak, the especial Patron of our family. 
He was godfather to my sister Sylvia, to 
whom he made many rich and valuable pre 
sents: and upon me he had recently bestowed 
a great mark of favor in purchasing for me 
(it cost him no less than £300) a post as clerk 
in the Admiralty Office. This preferment, as 
you will presently learn, I afterward forfeited. 
Yet the obligation and the gratitude remain. 
He was a man who looked and spoke as one 
accustomed to authority—a tall and corpu- 
lent man, with a large head and a great wig 
upon it, one who filled up a great space in 
whatever room he found himself.’ And a 
man with a full, rich voice, loud yet musical. 

The Lieutenant, his partner in the game, 
a tall, lean man of fifty-five—all four players 
were about that age—sat as upright in his 
chair as a pike. He had served many years 
in the gallant corps of Royal Marines, but, as 
he lacked family influence, he rose no higher 
than simple Lieutenant. He wore His Maj- 
esty’s scarlet. He showed signs of hard 
service in his face, which had a great scar 
straight down his left cheek. This was re- 
ceived in the action between the American 
frigate Raleigh and H.M.8. Druid. His right 
hand had also lost the two middle fingers— 
lost in a certain attack upon the coast of 
Rhode Island. Had he been backed by in- 





terest, the Lieutenant might have proved a 
He possessed at least un- 


great general. 
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doubted courage, and he had what we are ac- 
customed to consider the external attributes 
of a general: an aquiline ‘nose; sharp and 
piercing eyes; a firm mouth, and a strong 
chin. He lived with his unmarried sister, 
Katherine Bayssallance, of the Sisters’ Close, 
and it was of his son George that we were 
talking. 

The third player was a Frenchman—the 
Marquis de Rosnay. He came over to Eng- 
land in the first batch of émigrés,; he was 
old; he was poor; and he lived in St. Kath- 
erine’s Square, where he had a lodging of a 
single room. At this time there were so 
many thousand émigrés scattered all over 
England that they had ceased to attract at- 
tention or to excite suspicion. They lived 
among us, and except among barbers, cooks, 
and valets, to whom the émigrés of the baser 
sort were formidable rivals, no one now 
minded them. The Marquis, though old, 
was a man of fine and courtly manners; he 
spoke English well; and he preserved, though 
with reserve, the philosophic habit of thought 
and freedom of speech which, according to 
some, assisted powerfully to bring on the 
Revolution, 

The fourth player was my father, Mr. Ed- 
ward Comines, whom the people of the Pre- 
cinet called Mr. Cummins. He was High 
Bailiff of the Hospital, and by virtue of this 
office, the Master having been for many gen- 
erations non-resident, he occupied the Mas- 
ter’s House. Every one, on observing him 
for the first time, would have remarked that 
he was one of those who magnify their office. 
This, however, is a praiseworthy disposition, 
from an Archbishop to a barber, if only that 
it leads to the zealous discharge of duty. He 
was of dignified and lofty appearance; he 
wore his hair frizzed in front, and dressed in 
plaits at the side, tied with a broad black 
ribbon, and carefully powdered. His cravat 
was of the finest white cambric, his coat of 
black silk, and his ruffles of old lace. His 
waistcoat and his stockings were of white 
silk. At the first aspect of him strangers 
were reminded of some person unknown. 
On second thoughts the likeness vanished; on 
the third it reappeared, especially in taking 
n side view of his face. The person whom 
he resembled was none other than the unfor 
tunate monarch, Louis the Sixteenth of 
France, whose murder, with that of his un- 
happy and virtuous consort, and the other 
brutal murders, so disgusted and terrified the 
world, and ruined the previously fair pros- 
pects of the British friends of Freedom, He 
had the Bourbon face—I know not how—nor 
has cither of his children inherited that face 
from him. He resembled both Louis the 
Sixteenth and his predecessor. but the former 
especially in his high but receding forehead 
and the lofty arch of his nose 

After the taking of Calais, Hammes, and 
Guines by the French in the reign of Queen 
Mary, it is well known that many of the in 
habitants came away with the English and 
settled in the vicinity of St. Katherine’s, where 
they have lived ever since. Nay, one of the 
streets in the Precinct, formerly called after 
the town of Hammes or Guines, has now the 
two names run together, and is called Hang 
man’s Gains. Among those who were thus 
brought to England were two families named 
respectively De Comines and Bayssallance. 
My father, and consequently I myself, was 
descended from the former; the Lieutenant, 
and therefore George, from the latter. It 
was also maintained by my father that the 
former family was noble and the latter was 
not. This distinction naturally pleased us to 
remember, and greatly displeased the Lieu- 
tenant to hear it recalled. We who have the 
great privilege to be born of an ancient fam- 
ily do well to be proud of it; on the other 
hand, it is at all times becoming to ourselves 
and considerate toward the lowly born to dis 
guise or to conceal this pride, and I confess 
that my father did not always observe this 
consideration. As for that other tradition 
which my father nourished and carefully 
preserved, that our own ancestor, wlio came 
over with the English garrison, bore the title 
of the Vidame de Guisnes, while the ancestral 
Bayssallance arrived in the capacity of valet 
to that nobleman, I have always believed that 
it wanted confirmation, and 1 should now be 
willing to let it be forgotten. Nor, indeed, 
would I press my father’s contention that 
while the De Comines (now Cummins) were 
always regarded as belonging to the Gentry 
or Quality of the Precinct, and resided from 
father to son in St. Katherine’s Square with- 
out any soiling of their fingers by trade, the 
3ayssallances on the other hand took up their 
quarters in the obscurity of Hangman’s Gains, 
and by trade and even base mechanical hand- 
icrafts gradually pushed themselves forward. 

It was to the latter family that George be- 
longed, his father being the Lieutenant who 
now sat at cards with the Prebendary and 
the Marquis. The boy was, like ourselves, a 
native of the Precinct, and for some years 
knew no other part of the world. His fa- 
ther’s sister, and therefore his own aunt, was 
Sister Katherine of the Foundation. He 
was born in the Precinct, brought up in the 
Precinct, taught at the Hospital School; he 
played with us while we were all children 
together about the Cloisters and the Close, 
the gardens and the orchard of the vener- 
able place: he sat on Sunday in the ancient 
church gazing upon the carved wood-work of 
the stall, the tracery of the great Catherine- 
wheel in the east, the old pulpit with its 
pictures carved on the six sides, and the an- 
cient monuments in the chancel, while the 
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preacher read the discourse, which was far 
too learned for children to comprehend, and 
far too closely rensoned for the rude people, 
who know no other argument than a com- 
mand, and no other reason than the stick. 
These children played about the ancient 
place. quiet and secluded amid houses and 
streets filled with the baser sort: about its 
cloisters the pigeons flew and walked, tame 
and not afraid: in its buriai-ground cawed 
the rooks and built their nests: the sailors 
and watermen came never, not even on Sun 
days, within its sacred enclosure: the vener- 
able church rose in the midst, worn and 
gnawed by the tooth of time, gray and black— 
a chureh far too large and ample for its little 
congregation—where daily prayers were read 
to a few school-boys and Bedeswomen: the 
efficiency of daily prayer must not be mea- 
sured by the number of the worshippers. 
Within the Hospital dwelt dignity, peace, 
learning, piety, and good manners. Outside 
....Those who live and are brought up by 
the river-side east of the Tower have to be- 
come very early inured to the rude and 
rough manners, the profligacy, the horrid 
blasphemies, and the wretchedness of the 
people. Here Arcadia becomes Alsatia: it is 
a very sink of all iniquities. At first sight it 
would seem as if the long narrow strip of 
land, covered with houses, which begins at 
the Irongate and ceases not until you reach 
Limehouse Dock, is filled with nothing but 
rogues and villains. This, indeed, is not the 
case. There are righteous men even among 
the Wappineers. There are honest trades- 
men and manufacturers, boat-builders, mast- 
makers, rope-makers, sail-makers; there are 
here and there, as at Ratcliffe Cross and in 
the fields between Whitechapel and Wap- 
ping, substantial merchants’ houses, with 
large gardens, built here for the benefit of 
the air,which is keen and yet sweet, and free 
from the smoke of London. But there is 
also a vast multitude who live openly by 
plunder; they make no secret that they are 
rogues, and the friends of rogues. Some 
steal, some carry, some receive, buy, and sell. 
You may here buy tea for three shillings a 
pound which you cannot get in the City for 
ten. You may drink Spanish wines and 
French brandy at’a price lower than that for 
which it was sold at the vineyard. Why go 
on? All are rogues. The women match the 
men, and are rogues as well. The very boys 
glory in the title of mud-larks and light horse- 
men (that is, plunderers by night); the men 
take pride in being knownas dexterousscufile- 
hunters; that is, laborers engaged in lading 
and unlading and in stealing all they can. 
They live by robbing the ships. Sometimes 
they call themselves rat-catchers, under cover 
of their business thieving all day long. Or 
they are day-plunderers, called heavy horse- 
men; the tradesmen are copemen or re- 
ceivers: the very officers,who should protect 
the property, join in the conspiracy, and are 
called gamemen. The general quarry, I say, 
is the shipping. It lies in the river to be the 
prey of all these villains, who are all day and 
all night engaged in stealing. And such a 
quarry as no pirates or buccaneers ever 
dreamed of: a quarry lying ready to hand; 
no occasion to venture forth in «a crazy bot 
tom across an unknown ocean. No; these 
happy robbers have but to put on a waist 
coat filled with pockets and a big apron lined 
with pockets and to go on board as lumpers, 
dockers, coopers, holders, glut-officers, coal 
heavers, lightermen, and journeymen, there 
to find their plunder ready to hand, while 
the watermen and mud-larks are under the 
ports waiting to receive it. And nobody is 
ever the richer by these robberies, because all 
is drunk up at the mug house or the tavern, 

Wherever ships lie, there will such boys ag 
George be found whenever they are not at 
school. They cannot keep away from the 
ships, even though to get among them they 
must needs encounter such gentry as these, 
I suppose there never was any danger that 
the son of one who bore the King’s commis- 
sion could be led into the ways we witnessed 
daily. But for such a boy the way of safe 
ty lies through apprenticeship. George was 
apprenticed at fourteen. By two-and-twenty 
he was already third mate on board an East- 
Indiaman. He was now, having been away 
three years, engaged in what is ealled the 
Country Trade, homeward bound, his ship 
overdue. 

Three years is a long time with the young, 
Sylvia, who was sixteen and little more than 
a girl when George kissed her and said good- 
by, was now nineteen and a tall young wo- 
man. There was no doubt that when he 
should return he would, with the greatest 
eagerness, press forward his suit, and be 
married with what speed he might. There 
was an additional reason, apart from the 
natural impatience of a lover, and this was 
that on his return he would find himself the 
possessor of a noble dock—Oak Apple Dock 
—at Rotherhithe, a little down the river. He 
would be a solid and substantial merchant. 
He would, as I have said, exchange the roll- 
ing deck for his own counting-house. This 
inheritance had come to him during his ab- 
sence from his mother’s brother, a great mer- 
chant, whose town-house was in Cold Har- 
bor Lane, over against All-Hallows the Great. 
He left a great fortune in money and lands 
among his nephews and nieces, and to George 
he bequeathed the Dock. It seemed to us pur 
blind mortals as if this good fortune would 
be the making of him. Alas! Itonly proved, 
but by ways that we would not expect, the 
undoing of him, as you shall learn 

“Can you one?” asked the Prebendary. 
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‘“‘T can,” replied the Lieutenant. 

“Treble, single, and the rub,” said his 
Reverence, laying his hand upon the couut- 
ers. 

** Who,” asked the Marquis, taking up his 
snuff-box, ‘‘can contend against the Church 
of England on the one side”’-—here he bow. 
ed to the Prebendary—‘‘and the armies of 
King George on the other?” Here he bowed 
to the Lieutenant. 

Sylvia sprang to her feet and left the 
room. 

In five minutes she returned, before the 
gentlemen who had now risen and were talk- 
ing over their game had walked from the 
card table to the fireplace. She bore in her 
hands a bow] of steaming punch, the ladle 
lying in it ready for use. The bow) was of 
silver, and was that which tradition assigned 
to Sir Julius Caesar, formerly Master here. 
It was acquired and presented to the Hos- 
pital by the learned antiquarian Dr. Ducarel, 
Commissary of the Hospital. Molly the 
maid came after, bearing a tray with glasses 

My father began to ladle out the punch, 
Sylvia carried round the glasses to th: com 
pany. 

‘After Jabor,” he said, ‘‘ refreshment. 
Prebendary, you have always held that milk 
punch, made with care and taken in moder- 
ation, is sovereign against many evils.” 

“The creature called rum,” said his rev- 
erence, ‘‘ hath the strength of an elephant— 
his madness too, unless he is curbed and 
made gentle by the addition of milk, water, 
spices, lemon, and sugar. Mrs. Comines, you 
have, I always maintain, a light and skilful 
hand. Nowhere, not even at Cambridge, do 
I taste better punch. Let us drink—madam, 
you will permit me?—let us drink confusion 
to all revolutionists, enemies of the country, 
radicals, corresponding circles, and preach- 
ers of a fond and vain equality.” 

Ail raised their glasses. As for me, I hesi- 
tated. Sylvia came to my aid. ‘‘I must taste 
from your glass, brother,” she said, and so I 
escaped. If I drank the punch, I did not, as 
the others, drink it to the confusion of my 
friends. 

‘There is,” said the divine, ‘‘an equality 
among scholars, as of those pursuing a com 
mon object: as among gentlemen, as all 
knowing and obeying the laws of politeness; 
as among private soldiers, the rank and file, 
mechanics and tradesmen, as being all ex 
pected to fulfil certain duties and to obey 
authority. There is equality among all men 
in respect that we have all one life, one soul, 
and one salvation, There is equality among 
those in high office, as in the Bench of Bish- 
ops all may be called equal. So the Cheru- 
bim are equal with each other, and the Sera- 
phim each with each, and as servants of the 
Throne all are equal, yet, as hath been fully 
demonstrated by Hooker, one of our English 
Fathers, there are degrees and ranks in High 
Heaven itself. Wherefore why not on this 
earth, which we should strive more and more 
to make the humble counterpart of Heaven?” 

What more he would have said 1 know 
not, because at this moment we heard a man 
ly footstep on the stair, the door flew open, 
and before us stood none other than the 
sailor himself—George Bayssatlance—home 
again. 

We all cried out. We should have rushed 
to welcome him. The words of welcome 
and of joy were on our lips, when "Twas 
the most surprising thing—the most unex 
pected—it is still the most mysterious—Syl 
via shrieked aloud, as in deadly alarm, put 
out her arms as if to ward off an evil spirit, 
and fell headlong on the floor. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.} 
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TYVENING gowns for young ladies are this 

‘4 winter, as usual, mainly of thin fabrics, 
and preferably of a single color. The fash- 
ionable coarse-meshed net and tulle mounted 
in several layers are used for straight skirts, 
ornamented with fluttering ribbons. Plain 
and striped gauzes, éolienne, surah, and challi 
are the principal fabrics employed for their 
evening gowns, though these by no means 
complete the list. Many of the evening cor- 
sages for young girls are tucked in fine tucks, 
sewn in the straight material, but disposed in 
a bias direction at front and back, the bias 
lines producing an effect of drawn folds about 
the waist, there being no darts in the front 
and no side seams at the back—at least, in the 
outer material; the corsage, however, being 
mounted on a close - fitting and well- boned 
lining. The fastening is at the side, on the 
shoulder,and underthearm. The girdle with 
this corsage is of open passementerie, with a 
clover leaf at the middle of the front; galloon 
of similar passementerie is around the top,and 
around the bottom of the skirt is a wider bor- 
der te mateh, In the hair two gold fillets, 
connected by a clover leaf at the middle of 
the front. Dresses of thin tissues have fes 
tooned ribbons around the skirt above the 
hem, the festoons caught down with a knot 
or chou of the ribbon; three knots or chouwx 
are then placed down one side of the skirt. 
Another skirt trimming consists of a vine of 
flowers placed diagonally across a front that 
is slightly draped; a similar vine crosses the 
draped corsage; and a small spray is in the 
hair. Some of the evening dresses, particu 
larly those which are not transparent—such 
as the surahs and challies--have slight paniers 
held by knots of ribbon with floating ends. 
A pretty new trimming for a belted corsage 
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is a demi-basque of ribbon loops set close to- 
gether. The ribbon loops hang eight inches 
long belew the sash or belt on the front, and 
diminish gradually toward the sides, where 
they are only an inch and a half long. A 
similar series of hanging loops forms a sleeve 
cap or jockey. 

Charming ball gowns for youthful matrons 
are of gold-striped or silver or steel striped 
gauze, with, between the metal stripes, ap 
pliqueé velvet flowers beaded at the edge 
These applied velvet flowers come on nets 
as well as on gauze. Wild roses of pink 
velvet have pearl bead centres; pinkish lilac 
asters have sapphire centres; and leaves of 
all shades have beaded veins. The flowers 
are reduced to smaller proportions for the 
bodice and sleeves. There are jewelled flow 
ers for trimming gowns of Malines tulle. 
The jewelled passementeries mentioned in 
former letters are growing in favor and 
beauty, One arabesque of the passementerie 
will trim the front of a satin dress, and simi- 
lar arabesques are on the long ends of a sash, 
which is arranged as a corselet about the 
waist, and is fringed to match the passemen 
terie at the ends, Festooned flounces are on 
many skirts, caught up with clusters of three 
ostrich tips, and a corresponding garniture of 
festooned lace and ostrich tips is about the 
neck and shoulders of the corsage. 

For ladies of maturer years, gowns of satin 
duchesse will predominate. this season, in 
colors more or less light, with part of the 
corsage and panels of the skirt in velvet of 
the same tint. For trimming the velvet the 
innumerable metal galloons and passemen- 
teries are used. Elaborate toilettes are of 
satin brocaded with velvet, with a skirt front 
of open passementerie mounted on silk of 
the color of the ground of the brocade. Oth- 
er rich toiiettes are of the glacé velvet, 
changeable in two colors, trimmed with 
handsome lace, with point de Venise, or 
point de Murano, or the pretty Alencon lace 
in Louis XVL designs, which the Exposition 
has brought into use again. The lace may 
take the shape of a tablier or panels on the 
skirt, or trim the bottom of the skirt and on 
the corsage form the front and the half long 
sleeves. 

The evening toilette has its own special 
accessories, The under-wear is as fine and 
dainty as possible. The corset, of satin or 
Greek net, is white or very jight-tinted, and 
is less high than that worn with Gay toilettes; 
the cambric corset cover is but !ittle longer. 
Over the short petticoat, wuich is of flannel 
de Chine with scalloped edge, is a petticoat 
of the same color, of surah or satin surah, 
trimmed with lace raffles and knots of nar- 
row ribbon. At the back the flounces extend 
up to the waist, to give some slight support 
to the skirt. The ball slipper is low eut, with 
medium high heel, and is of satin or Suéde 
kid to mateh the gown, with embroidered 
bows on the front. The stockings most worn 
are of white silk, open-worked, with embroid- * 
ery to match the gown, or perhaps in gold 
Ornaments for the hair are of comparatively 
small moment, elegant dressing of the hair 
being considered of first importance. Young 
ladies caa wear, according to the trimming 
of their gowns, a knot of ribbon, a small clus- 
ter of roses without leaves, or a gpray of 
smaller blossoms. When there are no flow- 
ers on the dress two or three handsome hair 
pins may be worn, or else metal fillets. Gold 
fillets encrusted with jewels are worn, and 
though the mention may seem showy, the 
fillets have a chaste and distinguished effect. 

One of the prettiest of the new evening 
wraps is a long cape, falling half-way down 
the skirt, very fully shirred at the neck be 
jow a feather collar. It is white, and made 
of soft eider-down camel's-hair lined with 
plush; a narrow border of feathers surrounds 
the edge, but this is sometimes omitted, and 
a deep border of embroidery is substituted, 
or a band of metal galloon. Another wrap, 
similar in shape, is made with a jewelled 
yoxe, and a Stuart collar, slightly raised, lined 
with feathers; around the lower edge is a 
deep feather band, or a border of embroidery, 
or an edging of ostrich tips touched with 
gilt. Some long cloaks, entirely covering 
the dress, are of plush, in crimson, orange, 
copper-color. or cream-white; the yoke and 
the lower corners of the fronts are embroid- 
ered with large arabesques in gold. Many 
evening cloaks are lined with eostly fur, with 
Persian amb, sable, or blue fox. 

For subdued toilettes or for modest occa- 
sions some black dresses are being prepared 
of silk, trimmed with flounces of black tulle 
with pin-head spots of gold, the flounces some 
times having a fringe of jet and gold. The 
same tulle is used for entire dresses, with 
black lace outlined in gold for trimming. 
So far have our traditions and our acquired 
ideas of what is fit and proper beex over- 
turned that net dresses are worn all winter, 
even for day occasions. Here is w visiting 
toilette worn in the transition stage from 
mourning to colors: the front of the gown 
is of steel-embroidered net mounted over 
gray silk; the train is of gray velvet; the cor 
sage also of velvet, with close sleeves, over 
which are slashed second sleeves of the net 
falling just short of the elbow. This, as [ 
have said, is a visiting toilette. Others for 
similar occasions have, with a long or short 
velvet train and a velvet corsage, a skirt 
front of light color loaded with embroidery or 
with appliqué-work. Parenthetically | must 
remark that there are some women who still 
refuse to succumb to the utter flatness of 
skirts, and who wear a slight pouf at the 
back—an undisguised pouf—formed by cut- 
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ting the breadths a little longer than they 
are needed, gathering them closely, and puff- 
ing them up slightly 2 

The prevalence of comparatively light col- 
ors this winter, even for the street, is note 
worthy. In addition to light cloths, there 
are other woollens with a hairy surface but 
very supple texture. Light hats, as well as 
light dress stuffs, are worn on the street 
Felt hats in all shades of gray are worn; 
velvet hats are in medium tones; then there 
are the hats made of the cloth or other wool- 
len of the dress, which are largely ip toque 
shape; toques, on the whole, exceeding round 
hats, for young ladies at least. q 

EMMELINE RAYMOND. 





EVENING GOWN OF BROCADE 
AND VELVET. 
See illustration on page 44. 
Shem beautiful evening gown is a harmony 
in yellow and white,the soft yellow tones 
of the brocade being repeated in the velvet 
with which it is combined, and its cream 
white tints in the lace and feather trimmings 
The low bodice is cut square in the neck 
and is slightly pointed below the waist line 
It has a lining fitted by the usnal darts, while 
the brocade outside is put on in folds that 
conceal the seams. The velvet extends down 
the middle. The neck is edged with a band ot 
White ostrich feathers, and a jabot of lace 
trims the front. The skirt has a train two 
yards and a half long, made with two bro 
eade breadths, with a velvet breadth be 
tween them. The front of the skirt also bas 
a breadth of velvet between brocade breadths 
and a band of ostrich feathers is at the foot 
A tablier of white lace veils the front, with 
out concealing it, and extends far back on th: 
hips. The brocaded breadths of the back 
re taken in separate folds at the top, and 
hooked above the edge of the bodice 
We are indebted for this model 
courtesy of Madam BARNES 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 








IGNORANOR, | eis no settled ru in th matte 
but “8 ra parent is usually worn a 
yeur 1 TI rhtened in six months, 
an co am el ainments are theu at- 
tended, 

*Onpuan Pea.”’—Certainly you should express your 
gratification at your teacher’s approval. Girls of fif- 
teen wear skirts that reach the top of their high shoes 
utr giris of fifteen or sixteen as Miss Lily Smit} 











uni f the same ¢ as Mr. Jones 
It is not necessary to leave the drawing- 
f other guests. Ask your guests 
is most convenient. The calling 
re Miss Smith for the elder sist. 





ecards shoul 
Miss Mary Smit 





“Mary Fenwiokx.”—Have the drapery in one long 
curtain, and loop it over the pole; let the arrangement 
depend upon t sed 

Creno Crrsu s8 a request for cirenlar to the 
New York Cons ns ‘he question 
gu ny salary is hardly one we can answer, You can 
probably ascertain at the nearest naval station 

Kara.—Why not have drapery of veloura in dull red 





> You can trim it effectively with silver 





























our dinner will answer very weil if yon will 
cauliflo ind sweet-potatoes for the two 
Veyetables name with your second cours ind serve 
plain Jettuce or lobster salad Ins d ot the ehicker 
salad. That and turkey would be too much alike 
Serve the mince-pie and plum-pudding tog 
wish both, giv r guests their choice be » 
or else omit one, and do not bring in the coffee unt 
the end of the dinner, with the fruit. The hair is worn 
either high or low as is most becoming. Bangs are 
very light, and are nearer straight than pointed. If 
the forehead is low the hair is curried back from it, 
and a few short light curves are brushed forward o1 
the temples. 
An Op Sunsortnen.—Spread your small tables 
large napkins ot nall table-cloths. Place 
guest a plate, glass, knife, and fork; puta 
ind cream-jug on the table, and pass the cups of cot- 
fee already filled. Why not have chicken, lobster, or 
sardine sandwiches, as newer than ham sandwiches ? 
For amusements have card-tables for progressive 
enchre or whist, pencil and paper games, ete. The 
prizes may be such articles as are offered for German 


tavors—sinall sachets, tiny pin-cushions, pen-wipers, 
etc., in faney shapes, blotters, pasteboard bonbon- 
ni-res, and the } 

Tea Tanie,—Your table may be of mahogany or of 
some lighter wood, and shouid be low, and not more 
than two and a half feet across, An octagon-shaped 
table is pretty. Lay on it a plush square, rathe 
amaller than the top of the table, and when tea ia 
being served on it, throw over it a linen coveryorna- 
mented with ecut-work and drawn-work, and edged 
with heavy lace. The table may be in the drawin 
room all the time, and on it there may be two or three 
choice cups and sé #,a small very handsome tea- 
pot or creamer or tea-caddy, but no large pieces. A 
pretty Japanese teapot may be used for making tea 
The other furnishings are the sugar- bow], cream- 
pitcher, tea-caddy, tea-scoop, tile or trivet, cozy, sioy 
bowl, and any small dishes you may wish to nse 
fancy biscuits or cakes. 

3osTON.—The book you mention is by no means one 
to be read in a young ladies’ club siich as you describe 
There are plenty of other French books as good from 
a literary point of view and of a higher moral standar 
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N. B.—Send regret or acceptance to everything but 
a tea 

Mupren.—The flannel suit should be pure white 
not cream-tinted—to wear in the summer as mourning 






Honor Briaur.—Send your uncle an Ite 











blanket to use as an afghan: it will cost onl : or 
embroider his initials on a band to wear inside his hat; 
or else mark some handkerchiefs for him 

Mrs. M 5 n your letter, “My dear Doctor 
Brown,” and sign it sincerely, or cordially yours, Mary 
Brown. Do not invite people to call upon you t 
first time you meet them, unless exceptional circum- 
stances make it desirable Return your first ca 
within two weeks; if you do not wish to continue t 
acquaintance, simply leave a card 

4A. C. P.—At an “ Observation Party ” the guests ar 





led one by one into a room Where there is a tray ot 
table spread with 4 number—from twenty-five to fift 
of small articles, such as a bell, a match-saf 


of silk, one of cotton, a thimble, a paper-cutt 




















sors, a button-hook, a pencil, a pill-box, a spoon, « 
The more heterogeneous the collection, the st 
Each guest is told to observe ay for one minute 
by the watch After this there are games of any sort 
music, conversation, ete mt no one is allowed to com- 
pure notes with another as to the contents of the tray. 
At the end of one hour or two, each one is given a elip 
of paper upon which to note down what he observed 


of the exhibition of sundries, and the lists are then 
read aloud. The one who recalls most articles wins a 
prize; the one who remembers least, is usually hou 
ored by a booby prige, 
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SOCIETY BUD. 
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A SOCIETY BUD 
See illustration on double page. 

T was a great divine who said that no spec- 
t tacle in our ornate and spectacular time 
was half so well worth seeing as a pretty 
young girl just making her propitiatory bow 
to society. Her world is all before her—a 
world of joyous life and sweet adventure. 
In her imagination it is peopled with Sidneys, 
Bayards, Walter Raleighs. That the names 
of these flowers of chivalry should be Da 
vid Smith or Roncesvalles Brown, that they 
should affect tweed business suits and carry 
umbrellas, instead of wearing velvet doub- 
lets, with sword on thigh, hardly alters the 
romantic aspect of life. Every ballroom is 
a littie realm of enchantment, every ‘ tea” 
and carpet dance and theatre party und con- 
cert makes possible the finding of a fresh de- 
light. And should these pall, the horizon is 
vast. New lands lie beyond it;*new ships, 
bringing new treasures thence, will fill their 
white sails with fortunate winds that shall 
blow them swift and safe to the shore where 
she awaits them. 

A century ago it was Evelina and Harriet 
Biron, in caps and aprons and sprigged mus- 
lins, with their soft hair strained over cush- 
ions and their jimp waists stiffened with 
busks; it was they and Cecilia and the rest 
who were the buds, and who smiled, and 
listened, and blushed, and dreamed dreams, 
and knew in their hearts that nature broke 
the mould when she had made her Lord 
Orvilles and Sir Charles Grandisons. : 

And then it was our grandmothers, in their 
brief skirts, and skimp waists, and slippered 
feet, and mitts, who became buds, than whom 
the ‘‘nosegays ” they carried were not sweet- 
er or rosier, and who bashfully admired our 
grandfathers, notwithstanding their nankeen 
trousers, high stocks, and pumps, and voy- 
aged with them to the Fortunate Isles 

“In turn came their daughters, our mothers, 
in the flush of happy girlhood, dropping a 
conciliatory courtesy to the great social San- 
hedrim, tricked out iu more voluminous dra- 
peries, with satin-smooth hair and deforming 
** berthas,”’ and one-button gloves, and some- 
times, alas! the convexity of hoops. 

But however the fashion of their raiment 
varied, and however the standard of their 
etiquette changed, to each generation of dé- 
butantes pertained the same sweet, wide-eyed, 
innocent faces, to each belonged the same ra 
diant and virginial hopes 

But were they the same? Surely there is 
a difference; for as the thoughts of men are 
widened with the process of the suns, there 
comes in our day a touch of seriousness, a 
sense of responsibility, even into frivolous 
lives and thoughtless souls. Harriet Biron 
and Eveiina were deeply concerned about 
their caps and the ‘‘sit” of their tuckers, 
and the coming routs and the right sort of 
chaperon, and they could talk without limit 
in the parrot fashion of their time; but of 
the world of ideas they had never a glimpse. 
If Lord Orville and Sir Charles Grandison 
had not been lapped in the measureless con- 
tent of complete self-satisfaction, they would 
have been bored to death by the loveliest of 
their sex in the sweet seclusion of the do- 
mestic hearth. 

The bud of to-day, however, is probably 
an alumna of some excellent school, possibly 
the possessor of a certificate of qualification 
for the Harvard Annex, and certainly the 
custodian of a greater or less knowledge of 
the literature of foreign countries as well as 
of her own. Personally she rides, drives, 
skates, plays lawn-tennis, belongs to a gym 
nastic class, and perlaps rows, swims, bowls, 
and fences also. Her lithe, firm body is 
trained to as obedient service and as elastic 
health as her brother's. She has a hundred 
intellectual and social interests where her 
great-grandmother had one. The life that 
awaits her, therefore, must be a richer in- 
vestment, society Must be a more valuable 
aggregate, than the life and society of the 
past. 

This larger culture and deeper experience 
are to save our lovely buds, let us assure 
ourselves, from the mistake of so many dé- 
butantes of the past, who believed that *‘ go- 
ing into society” was a kind of new birth—a 
rite which conferred a mysterious change of 
being, bestowing a perpetual interestingness 
which should make the postulant every- 
where desired and invited, no matter how 
dul! or unagreeable she might hitherto have 
been. From this point of view, society was 
a matrimonial agency for the insuring of 
young ladies’ advancement, and not to make 
a rich marriage in the course of one, two, or 
three seasons was really to be discredited as 
a desirable acquaintance and visitor. 

But the later comers know that society is 
not a concrete good and gain to be seized, 
like a gold field, by the hand of the spoiler, 
any more than it is a wife market, like those 
great assemblages Herodotus tells us of. It 
is a large congregation of well-bred and 
agreeable people, who are glad to welcome 
apy new-comer who is also well-bred and 
agreeable. A fine society is the fine flower 
of civilization, and to be allowed admission 
to it is to give a tacit pledge to bring to it 
one’s youth, loveliness, intelligence, and sym- 
pathy, taking from it the highest companion- 
ship. To go into society with such an un- 
derstanding of its scope and privileges is to 
secure gayety, companionship, delightful con- 
versation, but yet reserve time for a life of 
one’s own, With study, work, and unselfish 
service for others. : 

The slender girl whose portrait Mr. Smed- 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


sey draws has the beauty which insures suc- 
cess in drawing-room or ballroom, and the 
serious sweetness of mien that accepts her 
forty or fifty bouquets, and the countless fe- 
licitations of ler friends, as simpie expres- 
sions of welcoming kindness. This ‘‘ lovely 
rose,”’ at least—you see it in her face—will 
so wisely and simply order her new life that 
she need not echo the lamentation of Chops 
the dwarf, ‘‘The worst of it is that if you 
goes into society, society goes into you.” 


THE MODERN WAY OF GETTING 
RID OF A BODY. 


BY ISA C. CABELL. 


T was just six hours after he had heard the 
news that his wife’s aunt Martha, whose 
tyranny they had endured for six years in 
the hope that at her death they would be re- 
warded, had legally adopted another person, 
and cut them off withouta shilling. And yet 
Richard Lee was laughing heartily. What 
amused him was the sight of two vases on 
the drawing-room centre-table, and his wife, 
surrounded by paper, twine, and a box, ear- 
nestly gazing at them. 

The vases were urn-shaped, about fifteen 
inches tall, bright green grounds with me- 
dallion centres,.on which were painted Ital- 
ian scenes—a lubberly young man in a pink 
blouse fishing on the edge of a lurid ocean, 
and a girl in a violently yellow gown dancing 
on a set-your-teeth-on-edge greensward. Pur- 
plish-blue skies overhead, and a border of 
blue flowers circled with a broad gold band, 
completed each of these works of art. 

‘* What on earth are you going to do with 
them, Mabel?” he asked his wife. 

‘Give them away,” replied Mabel, prompt- 
ly. ‘‘Oh, Dick, to think what we suffered, 
and all for naught!” 

‘* But there are compensations,” said Dick. 
He was of a philosophical turn, and notwith- 
standing his disappointment was beginning 
to realize that he was at last a free man, or 
as free as a much-married-up man can hope 
to be. ‘‘Only consider, my child; we will 
never have to see them again!” 

‘*Do you remember the day we got them?” 
asked Mabel, her face breaking into a smile, 
though she was both burt and mortified at 
her aunt's defection—/er aunt's. She could 
have borne it better if she had made Dick a 
victim all these years to his own relation. 
‘*T can see her now when she tramped in 
with them under her twoarms. She sat right 
here in front of the fire, and said, in that 
metallic voice of hers—” 

‘* Which we shall never, please Heaven, 
hear again,” interpolated Dick, piously. 

‘*Here is a present I’ve brought you. I 
don't like to stay at people’s houses and not 
return the hospitality in some way. I bought 
them of an Italian in Main Street. I saw 
them in the window, and for curiosity asked 
the price. It was five dollars. Of course I 
paid him no such sum. [told him I'd never 
set foot in his shop again (I’d never been 
there before nor shall again, but he has no- 
thing to do with that) if he did not let me 
have them at what I named, so we came to 
anagreement. They are pretty solid. I hate 
to have my presents chipped and broken by 
careless maids, and if you're careful of them 
will be as good forty years hence as they are 
now. Put them on the mantel—there, in the 
centre. Well, they do look well. Make all 
your other little jimcracks quite insignifi- 
cant.’” And here Mabel smacked her lips, 
and puffed out her cheeks in a manner that 
was so faithful a reproduction of her aunt 
Martha’s, that her husband declared he saw a 
prophecy of her own appearance forty years 
hence, and prayed her to desist. 

** And then, you know, we were afraid to 
move them,” she continued, in her own char- 
acter; ‘‘and they so vulgarized the whole 
room that I did take her advice, and put my 
pretty things away, that only accentuated 
their hideousness.”’ 

** And then,” said Mr. Lee, eager with his 
own reminiscences—‘‘ and then when we did 
take courage to put them in my own room, 
telling her they were so precious I wanted 
them for myself, you said you should sell 
the house over my head if I didn’t do some- 
thing with the wall-paper to make the tout 
harmonize better, so we got painted up in 
bright green which had arsenic in it, and we 
nearly died of blood-poisoning.” 

Mr. Lee's picturesque exaggeration did not 
please his wife, because she thought, in a 
dim sort of way, that it took from the keen- 
ness of their grievance; but she was too ea- 
ger to reprove, and went on with her history 
of the tragedy. 

‘* Then we put them in the guest-chamber, 
I trying to make her think they were too 
choice for just ourselves. And Mrs. Morgan, 
that cousin of yours, took it upon herself to 
say the Lees were very careful to have all 
their rooms pretty that they had to live in, 
but their guest-chamber was the most reveat- 
ing place she ever saw. Richard, I do say 
for your relatives—" 

“She cut near the bone that time,” re- 
marked the master of the house. ‘‘ You know 
with as many kinsfolk as we've got we nev- 
er undertook to make our company-room a 
spider’s-web nobody could get out of. And 
talking about relatives, Mabel, 'd set up 
your aunt Martha against the whole pack of 
mine, and she’d vanquish them and us in the 
bargain. But let her rest; we’ve got no ex- 
pectations, But soon we sha'n’t have any 


green vases. 
them to?” 

As it was just one week before Christmas, 
Mrs. Lee was up to her tip-tilted nose in 
parcels und boxes to go by mail and express 
to different and distant friends, for she re- 
ligiously kept the season by a laborious ex- 
change of gifts. 

“Well, you see” (a little doubtfully), “I 
can’t give them to anybody with any sort of 
taste or knowledge about things, and all the 
Humboldt people know their history as well 
as I do, so I’ve about decided to send them 
to Jennie Pierce. She’li be delighted with 
them.” 

‘Jennie Pierce up at Higby? Why, Ma- 
bel, they'll be as appropriate as a hand-organ 
at a swellfuneral. Send the good soul some 
finery for herself and the babies; don’t im- 
pose on her innocence.” 

“Tf I had written the article on the imper 
tinence of the condescension of the rich to 
the poor during the Christmas sexsou you 
published last week, I'd say nothing about 
substantial gifts to a dear, lovely woman, 
who is just as sensitive and refined as your 
own wife is,” she retorted. ‘‘ And who is it 
that’s always preaching about the vulgarity 
of regarding intrinsic value?) Whatever I 
send, Jennie will think pretty, and I shall get 
an overflowing-with-gratitude note, thanking 
me ‘ not only for the lovely gift, but the love 
that prompted it.’ You should consider en 
vironment and circumstance, Richard, before 
you fly out at people’s actions.” There was 
no doubt about it that Mabel, who was neither 
intellectual nor possessed of a fine sense of 
humor, was of great practical use as a wife. 

‘*What’s that?” Mr. Lee inquired, having 
submitted about the vases. 

**Oh, just a little bonbonniére I’ve got for 
Mrs. Simpson. One simply can’t give rich 
people cheap things, Richard; and I really 
think we should make some return for her 
affectionate interest in us. Not,” she added, 
hastily, ‘‘ that I believe in this system of giv- 
ing back all one receives, for it is as much a 
grace to accept kindness as to confer i 
Mabel had so just an idea of the proprieties 
of thought and speech that she even kept 
them up with her husband, who was 1m. 
mensely amused both by her sentiments and 
an air she insensibly adopted when employ- 
ing them—an air usuaily reserved for some 
select society. 

He laughed, and pinched his wife’s ear—a 
familiarity equivalent in his estimation to a 
caress, and so accepted. 

‘*You are probably, my dear Mabel,”’ he 
remarked, ‘‘the greatest humbug of my ac- 
quaintance. Mrs. Simpson is the stupidest 
of stupid old women, and [I think you pay 
dearly for all the drives she gives you; but 
to construe this little silver box into an offset 
to social obligations is a piece of high-hand- 
edness I hadn't given you credit for. We 
have lived og her fruit and dressed the house 
with her flowers ever since she moved into 
the neighborhood, and she spares us the ex- 
pense of a carnage; but she is an innocent 
old sout, and wiil probably be as pleased 
with this bit of nonsense as Jennie will be 
with her urns, so go ahead, and take the 
blessing of Heaven promised to those who 
help themselves.”” He put on his hat, and 
went to the club. His undeniably coarse 
way of putting things often shocked his 
wife, though she was secretly proud of his 
manly directness. But since he profited by 
the stratagems by which their small income 
was made to do the work of a large one, we 
do not know that his moral plane was a much 
more lofty one than her own. 

Mrs. Pierce got her Christmas-box next 
day. She and one of her big boys opened it 
in the kitchen, It would never have done 
to have gotten paper and sawdust on the 
parlor carpet The marks on the box pre- 
pared her for the card within, so she was de- 
prived of the pieasure of guessing who had 
remembered her, but her sweet freckled face 
was all ag.ow with pleasure that her cousins 
had kept her in mind; and if the Lees had 
only known the innocent pride with which 
this dear woman regarded her prosperous re- 
lations, for so they seemed to her, how often 
at the risk of indulging in a carnal pride she 
had introduced the popular author’s name in 
her conversation at the church teas and socia- 
bles, and how she treasured any token of 
remembrance from them, they would have 
blushed that they had taken advantage of 
her ignorance and affection. ‘‘It is just a 
little something to show they care about me,” 
she said, with feigned indifference, to Mrs. 
Deacon Clarkson, who was calling at the 
time. More than once Mabel had sent gifts 
not despicable to Jennie, but not quite the 
sort of thing she felt consistent in the Higby 
people’s eyes with the cousin’s great pros- 
perity and lofty position, so she cunningly 
proceeded to protect them from the visitor's 
keen criticism. Jennie was round-shoulder- 
ed, and had cried and laughed so much in 
her forty years’ pilgrimage that there were 
wrinkles under her brown eyes, but she had 
what is described as a genius for sympathy, 
and to a rare degree good common-sense. 

She was very young when she married Rev. 
Josiah Pierce and moved to Higby, where 
they had been for twenty years, no change 
being desired by either pastor or people per- 
haps, and one of the pleasant things she had 
anticipated was furnishing her own house. 

But when they arrived she found the Ladies’ 
Sewing Circle had attended to all that. The 
parlor was ready to go right into, and she 
could have taken off her bounet in the bed- 
rovin, and come down to tea without so much 


Whom are you going to send 
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as a thought of what to cover the bureau 
with, or how she should cushion the chairs. 
There was a set of horse-hair furniture in the 
parlor, a large flowered Brussels carpet,bright 
green shades, and a marble-topped table, with 
a white lamp set on a green worsted mat. 
The upstairs rooms were in serviceable suits 
of black walnut, and the ingrain carpets had 
triumphantly verified Mrs. Clarkson’s proph- 
ecy of wearing better than the minister’s folks 
themselves, for they were so good and strong 
even yet that Jennie had no excuse to buy 
others. She cried herself to sleep the night 
she arrived, but afterward accepted the house 
as she did other discipline in life, and by- 
and-by lost the power of judgment in matters 
of taste for want of a better standard The 
Sewing Circie continued to supplement the 
minister's meagre salary with practical gifts 
to the minister’s wife, and had gratified their 
own love of shopping (while sparing her the 
trouble) by buying her costumes for her— 
excellent goods, though a little passé in style, 
and bonnets a little shop-worn but strong of 
color, :nd warranted to defy wind and wea- 
ther. Her taste then can be described as a 
case of arrested development, for she retain- 
ed her love for the blues, greens, and reds we 
all thought beautiful and cheery twenty years 
ago, and had made no progress toward fade 
hues, which are now the test of the refined 
mind. 

When, therefore, with some iingering fears 
lest the box contain cracked porcelain or a 
shabby overcoat, Jennie undid the covers, 
and the vases, in all their undimmed splen- 
dor, were set on the table, her full heart 
became too big for words. She turned to 
Mrs. Clarkson with the arrogance of race in 
her eyes. Sweeter than to be wealthy and 
powerful one’s self is the consciousness of 
coming of a grand connection, in which one 
may, Without unseemly personal vanity, glory. 

Mrs. Clarkson was as deeply impressed, 
and before night most of the village knew 
that ‘‘ Mis’ Pierce’s kin had acted handsome 
by her at last, though, to be sure, it was time, 
after all her bragging about them ever since 
he settled.” 

‘* They are too lovely for me, Ann,” sighed 
Jennie to ler intimate and maid of all work 
after they had spent an hour enjoying their 
varied beauties. ‘‘And now I’ve had so 
much pleasure out of them, I think I'll do 
them as I do fiowers. Ann, there's Dr. Ba- 
con” —her sentence remained unfinished, 
but she had become a person of action, not 
words, ‘ Put them right back in the paper, 
and get a new box out of the wood-house, 
and nail it up, and take them down to Dr. 
Bacon’s,” she said to the gaping Thomas, 
‘‘and give him this note and my love, and 
ask him to eat dinner with us Christmas Day 
at one sharp.” 

Dr. Bacon was a young physician who had 
settled at Higby two years before, and been 
employed by the minister's family ever since. 
He had assisted the boys through measles 
and whooping cough, and cured Jennie of 
obstinate malaria, all, first, for the pure love 
of humanity, and afterward because he learn- 
ed to so sincerely love the sweet mother. 
When Jennie gave, she gave royally. Only 
that morning she had looked over her pos- 
sessions, and sighed that she had nothing fit 
to send him to show her affection and grati- 
tude. Now the vases had come—the same 
despised vases that the Lees had spurned out 
of their house. But who will deny that in 
their transference to Jennie they had suffered 
a change, and as sacrificed by her to her 
friend had not acquired something more than 
a sentimental value? The little note she 
wrote the doctor he kept all his life. She 
did not, of course, let him suppose that she 
had spent money she lawfully owed him in 
buying him a present, but she told the vases’ 
history with au pretty air of pride, begging 
him to accept them, ‘‘and maybe one of 
these days,” she prognosticated, *‘ he and a 
certain person might enjoy them together,’ 
which naive epistle indicated that Jennie gave 
mental healing for physical in her position 
of confidant. Tom’s prospects for the holi- 
day season had not opened brilliantly. Few 
of his patients volunteered to pay their bills, 
and the dear fellow would not press them, 
for that meant empty Christmas stockings 
and dearth of fire-crackers, but he felt poor 
and mean when he thought of the magnifi- 
cent gifts his rivals—they were trebled in 
his imagination—would pour upon his be- 
loved, while he, unrepresented, must incur 
her pity or contempt. Tom was in love, not 
for the first or the second time, to be sure, 
but sincerely in love, There had been Alices, 
Susans, and Mauds, but never till now a 
Laura. Her beauty, her wit, her elegant 
graces removed her far from him. He jook- 
ed at his dingy little office, then at his own 
rosy but commonplace face, and sighed. 

Love is a mighty eye-opener, and as good 
a mirror for displaying one’s defects as a 
magnifying glass. It so far enlarged Tom’s 
natural deficiencies, that it made him less at- 
tractive in his own eyes than in those of any- 
body else. The lover always wants to play 
the fairy Prince to the Lady of his Dreams. 
He is eager to remind her of his existence 
with flowers, books, and pretty trifles. Dis 
trust the passion that does not delight to dis- 
play itself in extravagant and even ridiculous 
tokens of regard. Poor Tom! by nature a 
spendthrift, and cireumstances a bankrupt, 
was indeed to be pitied with nothing to offer 
his Laura but a firm heart he seriously 
doubted was worthy of her acceptance. 

But even while he was standing by the 
mantel smoking his | iack pipe and feeling 
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as wretched as is possible for a person to feel 
who is young and healthy, well fed and 
warmly clothed, the vases and Jennie’s kind 
note arrived. Was ever fellow so lucky, or 
gift so welcome! ‘‘The only things, too, to 
suit her fastidious taste. 1 dare say they are 
Sevres,” thought the innocent one. ‘* She 
showed me some once thatare very like them ; 
and there is something nice, too, in send- 
ing her flower-pots, not vulgar or presumpt- 
uous like jewelry!” Oh, Tom, ‘Tom, the 
inconsistency of the masculine nature, when 
that very morning he had worn a hole in the 
window of the Tiffany’s of the village, gazing 
at, and longing for the moncy to buy, a mag- 
nificent broad gold ring, he was sincerely in 
clined to offer her! 

Laura Lovel was described by the girls of 
Stamford as the most ‘‘too too” young wo- 
man in the State of Connecticut. Her father, 
a rich manufacturer, had ‘‘ given her her 
head,” as he expressed it, as soon as she was 
aware that she possessed such an appendage. 
She had*been educated—forgive the phrase !— 
at a popular New York school, had unlimited 
pocket-money and injudicious teachers, and 
was as nearly spoiled as was possible in a 
person with strong common-sense and good 
natural parts. She did not care for books, 
and her substantial New-England ancestors 
had bestowed upon her a fund of energy. 
As she had no métier for charities or church 
services, this soon expended itself on the 
task of being a person of fashion. She went 
to tailors for her out-door garments, and 
sent to Paris for ball dresses, refurnished 
the house from garret to basement, and 
trained the servants to appear like the re- 
tainers of a great British nobleman. The 
whole entourage being on this high plane, it 
is not strange that the Stamford people rath- 
er jealously said Laura Lovel’s shoestrings 
matched the dado of her apartment, and she 
preferred to have a perfect dress-maker to an 
easy conscience. Unfortunately for her peace 
of mind, however, after the mansion had been 
refitted, and all the garments she could pos- 
sibly buy and hepe to live long enough to 
wear had been completed, Laura woke to 
find herself without occupation,and devoured 
with New Englaud restlessness, like any other. 
Three days before Christmas she was seated 
in her pretty little silver and blue morning- 
room doing up Christmas presents, in a blue 
and silver gown with a big silver buckle at 
the waist, and little blue Suéde slippers that 
went far to verify the Stamford people's 
gibe about her uniformity of coloring. Pre- 
sently a little black boy, gorgeous in dark 
blue page’s uniform and silver buttons, raised 
the porti¢re; he bore on his shoulders a large 
express box, and was followed by a portly 
lady whose family resemblance to Laura 
proclaimed their relationship. ‘This individ- 
ual was one generation removed from the 
fountain-head where ber daughter had im 
hibed outside polish and worldly wisdom: 
but her shrewd sharp eyes and well-kept 
well-groomed person showed her an able co 
adjutor in the schemes for domestic reform, 

**T wonder where it came from’? Do make 


haste! What a lot of tissue-paper! Don’t 
burn it up, Lolly. Well, I never! The ex 
travagance of you!” 

Laura slowly unrolled the coverings. One 


vase, then the other, stood exposed to the 
cruel morning light. Both ladies looked at 
them, then each at the other, and burst into 
Joud laughter. 

** Who in the land?” ejaculated Mrs. Lovel. 
But Laura had picked up the card, blushed, 
and was about to throw it into the fire, when 
her hand was seized, and her mother’s strong 
er one held it in a close clasp. ‘The coarse 
printed, not engraved, name, ‘‘ Thomas Ba- 
con, M.D.,” lay across its length. An angry 
flush mounted the elder woman’s good-na 
tured face, but she made a feint of smiling. 
“The poor fellow,” she exclaimed—* the poor 
stupid fellow! And I dare say he thought he 
was doing something great. And of all people 
to send a hideous present to, to choose you, the 
most fastidious, hard to suit, easily disgusted 
girl in Stamford—or New York city, for that 
matter. I can see him now, in those baggy 
trousers, standing at the front door ringing 
the bell, and Williams scarcely civil when 
he showed him in. And ain't these awful 
things just like him?” 

When we are used to people all our lives, 
we do not generally notice their slips of 
grammar or their views of iife or persons. 

zaura had always dimly known her mother 
was a trifle vulgar, but she had never ana- 
lyzed her or her opinion of herself. Now 
she was suddenly struck with the narrow- 
ness of her own life and character as reflect- 
ed in that of her companion. 

‘* What sort of man do you think I would 
like, mamma?” she questioned, with some 
curiosity. 

‘*Oh, neat, neat’s a pin, and well dressed 
from top to toe, and well appearing. Laura 
Lovel’s proud as proud, and any man she'd 
marry ’s got to look right from his head to 
his heels, and never mind the rest.” 

The girl flushed. It is wonderful how lit- 
tle those nearest us know about us, and what 
an estimate they put on our ambitions and 
aspirations, 

“And so you think, mamma, that all I 
want is a man dressed like a tailor’s block, 
without brains or character? You think be- 
cause I’ve spent a year at home fussing over 
the house and our wardrobe that this is all 
there is to me? I who am already tired and 
bored to death with it all, and don't care a 
straw whether people dress in hair-cloth or 
Liberty silk. Iam so sick of it all!” 
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If her mother had given her credit for all 
the high and noble qualities, as little as she 
felt she deserved them, she would have 
thought it natural. Mrs. Lovel’s naive esti- 
mate, how poorly she really thought of her 
daughter, struck her to the heart. She turn- 
ed to the vases for comfort. Hideous as they 
were, they meant poor Tom’s adoring love. 
He knew her better than did her own mother; 
he knew how little she cared about fuss and 
feathers and finery; or if he did not know, so 
inconsistent are our arguments, she knew 
that if she cared for him, the accusation 
must be false. In this fashion does a spoiled 
girl with good principles take a back track, 
double up, and make things fit to suit herself. 

As Mrs. Lovel had been heard to say more 
times than once in her life, she thanked Hea- 
ven that though she was not a genius, she 
had two eyes in her head, and saw what was 
going on under her nose, 

Laura was touched and hurt. 
not let the vases console her. 

‘* Why, Lolly,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ of course 
you're the best child in the world, and the 
greatest comfort, and the last to take up a 
trifling fellow. But you never could abide 
some things from a baby. Don’t you remem- 
ber how you used to fret because Popper 
would sit in his shirt sleeves Sunday even- 
ings on the back porch? And who ever said 
you warn’t fond of Popper? You was born 
dainty; that’sall. As for these vases,” she add- 
ed, adroitly,—it does not, after all, require a 
metropolitan training to become a manceu- 
vring mamma—‘‘I wouldn't keep them on the 
mantel-piece, because the other girls would 
see them and laugh at Dr. Bacon.” 

The suggestion struck home. Laura had 
become too much Tom’s champion to sub 
ject him to ridicule. A frown wrinkled her 
white brow: then her face cleared. She 
sprang up. 

‘*Mamma,” she cried, ‘“‘I sha’n't keep them, 
It may look like—never mind. I’ve decided. 
I shall send them by the noon express to 
Humboldtto Aunt Mary AnnSimpson. They 
will perfectly accord with whatever is in that 
dreadful house, and as I’ve not bought her 
present yet, will save my looking for one. 
Oh! can’t you see the old dear now admiring 
the figures and the colors, and muttering, 
‘They ain't a mite of use to me, but I'll keep 
‘em for her, and give ‘em back to her in my 
will.’” 

Mrs. Lovel was delighted with the strategy. 
She did not take alarm at the last clause— 
the real reason that induced Laura to send 
them—that she would get them back some 
day As for Mary Ann, her sister-in-law 
smiled her own broad comfortable smile; the 
vases were just the thing for her and her 
new house. Mary Ann’s husband had sud- 
denly acquired a fortune in lumber, but she 
had too long occupied the position of an un- 
prosperous relation to be regarded with en- 
tire confidence and respect by her brother's 
wife, although that thrifty individual encour- 
aged the intimacy between Laura and her 
childless aunt, feeling, like most rich people, 
considerably pinched in her resources, and 
quite willing to add the Simpson millions to 
her own paltry $600,000. 

‘Well, he’s settled,” she remarked, sotto 
voce, With a long sigh, as she saw the devoted 
vases on their way to the station; ‘‘and in 
future I'll keep that blundering, common. 
looking doctor out of Laura’s mind. ’Twould 
have been just like her to make a deal of 
him because he'd made a fool of himself, 
That’s Laura Level from a child. Let any- 
body act foolish and get laughed at, and 
there she was running to take their part for 
pure contrariness. But I’m glad she’s got 
over it, now she’s grown and educated and 
all.” 

She would not have returned to her house- 
keeping cares with so free a mind if she had 
known that Laura was taking great satisfac- 
tion in the thought that she had secured a 
place of honor for the despised vases in her 
aunt's drawing-room. 

Mrs. Simpson’s mansion—house is too 
homely a term to describe such a magnifi- 
cent affair—was built of red brick picked out 
with sage and yellow brick, and adorned with 
an endless variety of shingles, turned cross 
wise, upside down, at right angles, and paint 
ed in all the colors of the rainbow except 
pink and purple. One acre of pines and 
three of flowers were under glass; there was 
a gallery enclosed in glass for promenades 
during the cold sunshiny winter days; and 
stables, billard-rooms, and a tennis-court in 
vited to sports and games. Inside was a wil 
derness of Axmis$ter carpets, inlaid flocrs, 
ivory cabinets, velvet and satin furniture, 
frescoed ceilings—all done, without a thought 
of expense, by the New York decorators who 
furnished the best hoteis in the country 

Done for the glory of a little old man with 
a back half humped from sitting on a high 
stool in a bank all his life, and a littie weak. 
eyed old woman who till three years ago had 
enjoyed a useful and contented existence in 
a small country town overseeing one girl and 
‘‘the washing in.” Their sudden change of 
fortune had not turned her head, but it had 
confused and puzzled her. People told the 
Simpsons tlfey uow must enjoy their money, 
and they had meekly tried to obey. Mrs. 
Simpson was the humblest and most self-de- 
preciatory of beings, but her New England 
reserve made her appear cold—a special grace 
of Providence as a protection for her inno- 
cence, since it held strangers in awe of her, 
and prevented their taking liberties the little 
rabbit heart would never have resented. 

The afternoon before Curistmas found her 


She must 
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in great distress. She had never had chil- 
dren, and so had not kept the modern Christ- 
mas in her little village, except, perhaps, to 
send a poor neighbor a nicely browned tur- 
kev under cover of nightfall. 

A present she regarded as a kind of an in- 
sult to a self-respecting woman with ‘‘ folks 
to do for her,” and here was an expensive 
gift come from a person she had never seen 
six months before —a little wrought silver 
bonbonnieére full of sugar-plums, with a card 
on top addressed to ‘* the young house-keep- 
er,” and wishing her ‘‘the happiest of Christ- 
mases, from her little neighbor Mabel Lee.” 

‘* What on airth am I going to do about it?” 
she asked herself. ‘I wish Laura was here 
to tell me;” for Laura was the darling of her 
heart, their attachment dating from the time 
that that lady, a small, imperious child, pre- 
ferred her aunt’s neat kitchen to her mother’s 
parlor, and had a genius for pie-crust making 
(and eating) which her aunt regarded as a 
direct inheritance from her thrifty house- 
wifely grandmother. 

‘*Tf Laura was here, she’d tell me what to 
send in return. I ain’t going to be beholden 
to a stranger; and, oh, dear me, I ain’t got the 
heart to go down town and talk it over with 
the salesladies at Frump & Taggnals, they're 
so busy,and 1 never could a-bear a crowd 
and ajar I wisht I was to home,” said the 
poor lady, much perturbed with her gift. 
‘*T spose flowers would do; but she got all 
the flowers before breakfast, and the fruit, 
and she’s had the carriage all the morning. 
She ain’t a mite afraid of the coachman; and 
he that high and mighty—not but she’s wel- 
come. Those foreign things never did suit 
Eliphalet, nor me neither. Give me good ap- 
ple-pies, thick crust, a light hand with the 
lard, and a strong one with the butter.” Her 
thoughts were far away at Antioch and her 
busy peaceful days, when, lo! the bell rang 
and the butler appeared, bearing a box with 
whose contents the readers of this tragedy 
are already familiar. ‘‘ Laura, with Christ- 
mas love,” greeting her feeble gaze, she undid 
the tissue-paper, took out the vases, unim- 
paired with their frequent journeys, as green, 
as purple, as yellow, as garish, and as hideous 
as ever. ‘The foolish child, the silly, ex- 
travagant child, to spend her money on me!” 
cried the oid aunt. ‘‘ Not but brother David 
Edwards can afford it, for ail his it is. Not 
one cent did he come by with Sarah Spencer, 
for all her high and mighty airs to his kin 
when they warn't so forehanded as they are 
now. And such pretty, cheerful things as 
they are! Well, they’re not a mite of use to 
me, of course (was Laura a_ prophet ?), 
‘* but she'll get ‘em back by my will.” 

Then, as is customary with the human 
mind, she left her joys and went back to her 
sorrow—the Jittle silver dish on the marble 
table, which was too splendid for her to use, 
and too beautiful to be covered up with one 
of the worsted cloths with which the good 
soul took much pleasure in protecting her 
furniture. She looked at the vases, then at 
the bonbonniére. Who shall say that the 
spirit of the Wandering Jew did not possess 
those poor pieces of porcelain, or that the 
process of suggestion did not urge their mov- 
ing on? Mrs. Simpson grew rosy, then pale; 
then, as is the way with timid women, sud- 
denly and overwhelmingly decisive. Lau- 
ra's taste was a final dictum; if she bought 
these vases, they were in perfect taste and of 
rare beauty. She rang the bell, and almost 
gave the butler apopiexy with the imperious- 
ness and directness of her order. 

“Do up this package nicely, Bowles” (she 
did not even look conscious when she 
omitted the customary ‘Mr.”), ‘‘and take 
it over to Mrs. Lee, wishing her a happy 
Christmas.” 

The words uttered, she sank back in her 
chair quite pale and frightened. Would 
Laura care? Never mind; she’d make it all 
up to her one of these days. Well, there was 
one thing to say, she could rest easy to-night, 
for she guessed those great handsome vases 
cost a sight more than that little thin silver 
basket; and if that was so, why, she wasn’t 
after all beholden to strangers. 

Mabel was at the drawing-room window 
when she saw the plethoric form of Bowles 
come out of the side entrance of the Simpson 
palace. Richard was smoking in the library, 
and when she saw the butler cross over and 
stand, box in hand, on her own door-step, 
she called to her husband, in uncontrollable 
excitement, to come and see. 

‘*Thank you, Bowles,” she said, with her 
sweetest smile, and slipped into his waiting 
palm a dollar bill, for this wise woman very 
well knew how much her comfort and enjoy 
ment in the house across the way depended 
on the good-will of the gentry below-stairs. 
“What can it be, Richard?” she queried. 


“A tureen?” 

“Too heavy.” 

**A house and lot?” 

Maybe: it’s big enough.” 

Those were delicious moments. Mabel 
already saw herself the sole daughter of the 
heart and home of the childless couple, little 
Richard sitting on his adopted grandpapa’s 
knees, the smaller mansion shut up, and the 
pines ripening, the flowers blooming for the 
benefit of the happy Lees. So rapidly works 
the female mind. A loud shout from Rich- 
ard pére roused her. ‘ See!” he cried—‘‘see!” 
He bad performed the act already performed 
by four other persons—he had unwrapped 
the tissue-paper, and there stood the vases, 
Aunt Martha's vases, undimmed by age, ex- 
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perience, or vicissitude, come back in the old 
likeness that they knew. 

When they had occupied their old place 
of honor on the Lees’ mantel for two years, 
Laura Bacon came over one day and saw them 
there. ‘*‘ Why, Tom’s vases!” she exclaimed. 
‘‘Aunt Mary Ann, you never would tell me 
what you did with them.” But Mrs. Simp- 
son’s troubled looks forbade further ques- 
tioning, and Laura had so many memorials 
of Tom by that time she did not insist on 
regaining that one. As for the Lees, they 
never attempted to unravel the mystery. 
They have accepted them as their fate, and 
would no more think of trying to get rid of 
them than of pinching off a bit of Mabel’s 
retroussé nose, a feature they both admit is a 
trifle too upturned for perfect beauty, 


SOME DAYS. 

T the end of a busy day it is often a pain- 
fA ful reflection that little or nothing has 
been accomplished, in spite of all our pains 
Heart and brain and hands have been filled 
to the utmost. There have been no idle min 
utes in which to sit down and rest, yet we 
cannot show what work has been done, what 
business finished that is not to be 
menced on the morrow. 

At such times there may be comfort in the 
thought that there has been inward growth 
of no less importance, a though its results 
cannot be as accurately weighed and mea 
sured as can the commoner duties of life 

A day is not wasted on which, amid the 
friction of innumerable petty trials, we learn 
lessons of patience. Time in which we study 
a gracious forbearance is not spent in vain, 
although we had planned to spend it in la 
bor which would have showed finer achiev 
ments. It is not even in vain that we con 
quer a rising anger before we can quietly be- 
gin the study. 


recom. 


TWO BRAVES. 
See illustration on page 53. 

(eh old soldiers fighting their battles 

over again in the peaceful ease of later 
life, when the din of drums and the roar of 
the cannonade are only gently disturbing 
echoes in memory, are interesting to us as 
to the artist because of what they have done 
We regard them with respectful admiration, 
and with something of pathos too, which in 
this case is not lessened by the fact that one 
of these men found his most exciting cam- 
paigns in a conflict, perhaps, with the flesh 
and the devil, while the other fought on the 
visible field, and bore from thence a sign of 
struggle in the wooden leg, with which he 
limps through life. Both old faces are 
shrewd and peaceful, as the two talk over 
their friendly snuff-box. 


HUNGARIAN LINEN EMBROIDERY. 
See illustrations on page 52. 
‘Te specimens of this interesting work 
illustrated comprise a tea cloth, tray 
cloth, and doily. The ground is cream-white 
linen momie-cloth, and the embroidery is in 
cream-white linen floss and one color, which 
may be either red, porcelain blue, straw-color, 
old-rose, or olive, but in any case must be a 
fast color which will bear washing. The 
tea cloth, which is a yard and a quarter 
square, has a wide border separated from the 
embroidered centre by an insertion of linen 
bobbin or pillow lace, and is surrounded by 
an edging to match; the lace is shown in 
Figs. 8 and 9. The working pattern in type 
of the border is given in Fig. 2; each type or 
block represents a square four threads of the 
linen wide and high. The stitch is plait 
stitch, which is also known as Persian cross 
stitch. The manner of working the stitch is 
illustrated in Fig. 4; a short stitch is taken 
upward over a square of four threads, and 
the needle brought out at the left of the 
square: this is crossed by a long stitch down 
ward across eight threads in width, with the 
needle brought out one square to the left, 
this long stitch again is crossed by a short 
one, and so on, a short and a long stiteh are 
worked alternately. For each single type or 
block of the pattern a regular cross stitch is 
worked. In the corners the design given in 
Fig. 5 is worked; this is outlined in the color, 
and filled in with cream white in flat (satin) 
stitch. The small block shown in Fig. 6 is 
repeated on four sides of the star, as shown in 
Fig. 1; it is worked in cream For the open 
centre, threads are drawn out, leaving four 
horizontal and four perpendicular threads 
which cross at the centre; these are darned 
in point de reprise, and then two diagonal 
bars are formed by stretching a thread from 
corner to corner and winding back to the 
starting-point; the edges are worked in flat 
stitch. Fig. 3 gives the working pattern of 
the wide inner border; Fig. 4 shows one of 
the figures full size and in detail. The open 
centre is formed by cutting away the mate- 
tial, leaving four threads to cross at the cen- 
tre; these four threads are worked around in 
button-hole stitch; the diagonal bars which 
outline an inner square are formed by stretch- 
ing the thread across and back and then but 
ton-holing around it. The work in detail of 
the doily is shown in Fig. 10; it has open 
work centre and corners; the fringed edge is 
headed by a line in plait stitch. The tray 
cloth, which measures twenty-two inches by 
sixteen, is powdered with stars worked in 
white and outlined in a color, and crossed 
With open lines; the pattern will appear in 
a future number 
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Fig. 9.—Pittow Lace Insertion For Tea Crorg. 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It svothes the child, softens the yume, allays 
| pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
liarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 


world. Twenty-five cents a bottle. (Adv.} 


DO YOU WANT A CLEAR COMPLEXION? 
Use Cornell's Benzoin Cost ne tic Soap. Sold every- 
where, 25 cents a cake.—[ Adv. 

Bornetr’s Fravonine Exrracts are 
strongest, and most healthfal.—({Adv. 


the best, the 





ADVERTISEMEN 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
W. BAKER & COS 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


+ > 
No Chemicals 
are used jin its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
| SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


TTS. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


ASK: FOR WOODWORTH'S 
il PERFUMES 


BLUE LILIES 


AND 


PEARL OF SAVOY 


PERFUMES OF | 
EXQUISITE DELICACY 
AND REMARKADLE 
PERMANENCE. YOUR 
FAVORITES AT ONCE 
BECAUSE THEY ARE 
ee), Lomi) © em: a 4 
ALL ORUCCISTS 
WRITE To US ENCLOS 
INC 25c- IN STAMPS 
AND RECEIVE ONE 
HALF OUNCE SAMPLE 


C. B WOODWORTH & SONS. 


ROCHESTER. NY 











| 
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|} certainly sav that it is the best Powd 


| 
| 


HARPER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—U. S. 
Government Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 








~*LABLACHE += 


FACE POWDER 


-EOSTON.-B. LEVY. = E 


= BLOOMING. 








"ONNOA W3ZAZ 








the charming little CINDERELL A in 
CRYSTAL SLIPPER.’ 
Boston Tueatre, 

Ben Levy, E-q., 34 West Sr 
ie all iny travels T have always endeavored to find 
ur LABLACHE F AC E POWDER, and IT must 
in the market. 
_ can Lm ed 


From the 


Oct. 4, 1888. 


I have 
advise 


used it for the past 10 years, 
all ladies to use no other. Sine Irs, 
M ARG U E R ITE FISH. 
The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 
pamet toilet preparation in use. It purities and 
reautities the complexion. Mailed to anv address on 
receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., 
French Perfamers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass. 


We can safely say, in the past 25 years, our establishment has distributed 
more millions of Roses than any other in the world. The KNOW- 
HOW of producing plants that will thrive where others fail is 


OUR SECRET 


Fit company for our ROSES are our 


Hardy Ornamentals, Popular Flowers, 
Summer Bulbs, Flower and Garden Seeds, 


all prepared for the best retail trade—PRICES COneeET- 
py Orders range from 1o cents to fiso-—-ALL ARE WE ME. 


Sy The NEW GUIDE °24 pages illustrated —comp we aes 


how to buy—f£ REE TO ALL interested, on application. 


Orders 


by mail postpaid to all postoffices—Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


_THE DINGEE & CONARD CcO.,WEST GROVE, PA. 





FISCHER 


PIANOS 


TONE & DURABILITY 
MODERATE PRICES 
BASY TERMS, EXCHANGED. 


DELIVERED FREE WITHIN 20 MILES OF NEW YORK CITY 


Catalogue Mailed on Application. 


bees Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, 


NEW YORE CIty. 


Brain Workers & cose 4 
Complete GYMNASIUM <3 


AT HOME. 

J. E. DOWD’S EXERCISER 
Complete $5.00. 

us Seams Street, CHICACO. 








Teething Made Easy. 


A pamphlet of value to every family in which 
there is a child under five years of age, will 
be sent free to any address on receipt of two- 
cent stamp for postage. 


The Reynolds Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair. 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to | 

who wear their baie’ parted, $6 
up, according to siz? and co 4 
eed aan. with pre 


meti 
sent C.0.D. an ‘where Send to 
the m'fr for I 
€.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’| Music 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Price-Lists | 


RNS. sHADEROLLERS 





HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 
The celebrated and effectual English cure, without 


internal medicine. Proprietors, be EpwarpD & SON 
ueen Victoria St., London, England, Wholesale of 
K. Fougera & Co., 30 North Ww illiam St., N. ¥. 


a , t 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s S 

cific is the only unfailing 

remedy for removing perma- 

nently all annoying disfig- 

urements from face and 

hody, without injuring the 

Skin, which neither torturous 

electricity nor any of the ad- 

vertised poisonous stuffs can 

accomplish. Address Mme. Jutian, 48 E, 20th St., N.Y. 








A LOR SYSTEM FREE. 


AN AR T 





Every should for ‘Mlustrated 
pircular of = Never. Break” Steel Cooking Utensils, 
The BRONSON SUPPLY 00.,Cleveland.Ohia. 





| DELLA ‘ALLOYED ZINK PEN.” 


| CASH PRIZES 








A Handsome Complexion 


Is one of the greatest charms a woman Can poS- 





sess. Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder gives it. 








'S BAZAR. 


| ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY ie Y TEETH, 


The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 


| ceed in beanty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
| incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT, 


Which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies 
and perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves 
the teeth from youth to old age. 

One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 


$700 | FIRST, Cash, $200 


SECOND, Cash, 
———IN — 


PRIZES 


20, Each $5 Cash, 


And 250 Pound Boxes 
GUNTHER’S (M3 
| Total Prizes, 


250 


| Will be given to those forming the MOST 
| worps 6 


From TADELLA ALLOYED ZINK PEN ” 


othe =® Latest Invention in Writing Pens, 


Be 5" ees count not defined in Webster's or Worcester’s Diction- 
each letter no oftener in one word than it occurs in ** TA- 
Arrange words alpha 
betically, and at end of list write your name, P. O. address, and nam 
ber of words in list. Words must be written in ink with a Tadella 
Pen, and the Pen used must be enclosed with the list. 
(We give these prizes to induce you to try the peus.) A Tadella Pen 
may be bought of YOUR STATION ER for a peony, or we will 
send sample dozen, to suit all bands, and full information regarding 
method « Tewariaen prizes, for 10 ce 
will ae aid through the Natronat Snow 
ORE LeaTuer Bank, New York. manvers 
must be received BEF > MARCH 15th, and the comm 
will award prizes ee yt nty days. For further informati 
dress, (with two-cent stamp,) 


ST. PAUL BOOK & STATIONERY CO.,“\ a 


2 Cut this out! It will not appear aii, 


How to be Beautiful. 


Balm for the 
great excitement throughout the world 
per box. Extract of Turkish Ruse Leaves, indelible 
tint for the $1.00 and $1.50 per 
bottle. Improved Auburnine for coloring any shade 
of hair to a beautiful Titian Red; $1.00, $1.50, and 
$2.00 per bottle. Send for Catalogue. 


L. SHAW, 54 West L4th St., New York. 
RELIABLE FURS, SEALSKINS, SABLES, Etc. 


©. ©, SHAY NE, Manufacturer. 

Uptown, 124 West 42d Street; Downtown, 
Street, New York 

t® Fashion Book mailed free 


EAGLE PRINTING OUTFIT 15° 

Three alphabets or type, type holder, bottle indelible ink, 

ink pad and tweezers ; put up in neat box with full direo- 

y tions for use. EAGLE SUPPLY ©0., New Maven, Conn. 
L A D i E S : cun have smaller feet, Solid 
nnfort, Pamphlet free. Sam- 


ple pky. 1 The Pedine Co., New York, 


ttee 


Cocoanut Complexion is creating a 


; price, $1.00 


lips and face; price, 


103 Priuce 





You can live at home and maxe more money at work for ag 


i than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
ly cond FKEK. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine 


ISO’S REMEDY FOR CAT ARRH. —RBest. 
Relief is immediate. 
For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


to use. 
certain. 


Cheapest. 


It is an Ointment, of which 
Price, 50c. 4 
E. T. HAzELTINE, Warren, Pa. 


to the nostrils. 
by mail. Address, 


VOLUME XXIV., NO. 3. 
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Soap 
(M PLEX HANS 
ean HANDS 


AND 
BAsy ee, 


JAD COMPLEXIONS, WITH PIMPLY, 

) blotchy, oily ekin, Red, Rough Hands, with chaps, 
painful tinger ends and shape : otk nails, and simple 
Baby Humors prevented and cured by Curiowra Soar, 
A marvellous beantitier of world-wide celebrity, it 
is simply incomparable as a Skin Purifying Soap, 
unequalled for the Toilet and without g rival for 
the Nursery. Absolutely pure, delicately ‘medicated, 
exquisitely perfumed, Curioura Soar produces the 
whitest, clearest skin, and softest hands, and prevents 
inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of 
pimples, blackheads, and most complexional disflyura- 
tions, while it admits of no comparison with the best 
of other skin soaps, and rivals in delicacy the most 
noted and expensive of toilet and nursery soups. Sale 
yreater than the combined sales of all other skin soaps. 

Sold throughout the world. Price, 25¢ 

Send for **How to Care Skin and Blood Diseases.” 

Address Porrer DruG anv CurmioaL Corporation, 
Proprietors, Boston, Mi: ase. 


a 


[ 


Aching sides “and bac k, weak kidneys, and 
heumatism relieved in one minute by the cele- 
brated Cortoura ANTI-PAIN PLasren. 25e. 


History 
Made Interesting. 


—— 


| Freedom Triumphant. 


The Fourth Period of the War of the Ke- 
bellion, from September, 1864, to its close. 
By CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN, 
ously Illustrated, I 
namental, $3 00. 


We do not hesitate to pronounce Mr. 


Copi- 


Square 8vo, Cloth, Or- 


Cof- 


| fin’s work the standard youth’s history of the 
| War. 


Indeed, it seems highly derogatory to its 
sterling merit to call it a youth's history. . . 


| One is struck with the large amount of posi- 
| tively fresh facts which Mr. 
| from personal investigation. 


Coffin has gathered 
The narrative is 
bold, graphic, and full of color. —Critic, N.Y. 
We know of no war series for young people 
which is so attractive for its intelligent portrayal 
of motives, its racy description, and its bright 


anecdotes. — Boston Fournal. 


COFFIN'S 


Profusely I 


ATR. 


lume Ss. 
( loth, 


WORKS. 


llustrated. 


Eight V« 


S8vo, 


oquare 


Ornamental, $3 00 each, 


The Story of Liberty. 
Old Times in the Colonies. 
The Boys of 76, 
Building the Nation. 


THE Ri BELLION 
Drum-beat of the Nation. 
Marching to Victory. 
Redeeming the Republic. 
Freedom Triumphant. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 


the pub- 
United 


Yor sale by all booksellers, or will be sent b 
lishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 


E AF ic & HEAD NOISES gence h 4 

Peck’s INVISIBLE TY6UL 

CUSHIONS. w Peay a he meet ‘ 0 _ 
Sol 


fortabl aby F. HISCOX 
ouly, 353 Br'’dway, few York. Write eg yvoes of proofs FREE 


HAT Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, ete., of 
Wishincron and Seattle. Send stamp to Eshelman, 
L lewellyn & €o., Seattle, W ash, 





Easiest 
A cure is 


a small particle is applied 
Sold by druggists or sent 





ESTABLISHED 1825, 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR 


Infants, Invalids and old People, 


“ADMIRABLY ADAPTED TO | RICH IN BONE-FORMING AND 
THE WANTS OF INFANTS.” | FI ESH-PRODUCING ELEMENTS. 
PROMOTES THE HEALTHY ACTION OF THE BOWELS. 


NEAVE’S FOOD 


BEST AND OHEAPEST, 


E Fougera & Co., Agts. 30 N.William st, N.Y. 


sCrearn Barn Fo 





| 
| Ey 





HEADACHE 
Guaranteed to cure any kind of 
F. headache in fifteen minutes. These 
wders contain no 4 aeawae morphine, 
{ioral, yy bt ge or ot “p r injurious sub- 
tance. The only cure for wea Sickness. 


OALINE 


Price, 25 cents per box, each containing six 
powders. gia by all druggists, or 
mailed on receipt of price by the 


Coaline Company, Buffalo, N.¥ 





THE BEST NATURAL PURGATIVE W 


Small bottles, 25c. Large bottles, 50c. 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. Price 60 cts. 
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ON 


BNITOYS 


Both the method and results when Syrup of 


Figs is taken, it is pleasant and refreshing to 
the taste, and acts gently yet promptly on the 
Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, cleanses the system 
effectually dispels colds, headaches and fevers, 
and cures habitual constipation. Syrup of 
Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to 
the stomach, prompt in its action and truly 
beneficial in its effects. Prepared only from 
the most healthy and agreeable substances, its 
many excellent qualities commend it to all, 
and have made it the most popular remedy 
known. Syrup of l'igs is for sale in 50¢e, and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any relia- 
ble druggist who may not have it on hand will 
procure it promptly for any one who wishes \ 


to try it. 


Do not accept any substitute. 





A SAN FRANCISCO. CAL, 
LOUISVILLE. Ky.” NEW YORK, nC 


¢ ‘ 





“PUCK’S LIBRARY” 





iS THE 
CREATEST 


PURELY HUMOROUS 


PUBLICATION 
IN THE 
ENGLISH LANCGUACE. 


Each number of Pvox’s Lisuary is a rich volume of 
pure and delightful humor (no politics, no personali- 
ties), contributed by the foremost humorists, and il- 
Instrated by the best artists. Puok’s Linnany is pub- 
lished on the 15th of each month, and can be had of 
all Newsdealers, who can also supply Back Numbers, 
which are never “out of print.” 

10 cents per copy. $1.20 per year. 
for specimen copy. 

Address Puvox’s Lisrany, 387 Puck Bldg., New York. 


HENRY MILWARD & SONS’ 
CALYX-EYED NEEDLE. 
NECESSARY FOR GOOD SIGHT. 
INVALUALE FOR FAILING SIGHT. 
This Needle is made to meet a want 
patent toevery one, namely, a Needle that 
will thread without the annoying process 
of passing the end of the Cotton through 
the eye. The Cotton is slipped through a 
slit above the eye, as shown by the ac- 
companying sketch. 
FOR SALE BY 
EURICH BROS, 
Il. ONEILL & CO, 
LORD & TAYLOR, Broadway, 
BLOOMINGDALE BROS. 
JOHN DANIELL & SONS, 
E. RIDLEY & SONS, New York City, 
JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 
FRED’K. LOESER & CO., Brooklyn, N. ¥« 





Send 10 cents 
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The LATEST SHADES OF RIBBON can be 
procured in the “FAIR & SQUARE” brand. 
It is the best made. For sale where fine goods 
are kept. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 


ye 
Canatible Ks €. 


LYONS SILKS 


AND 


VELVETS. 





Plain & BrocadedVeloutine. 


Colored and Black-Ground 
Pompadour Brocades. 


BROCADED SATIN AND FAILLE | 


For Dinner and Reception Dress, | 
White Satin, Faille, and Bengaline | 
For Wedding Dress. 
LYONS VELVETS. 


Droadovay KH 19th ét. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
“CLEAN FAST” BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 


F, P. ROBINSON 
DYE. 


Vastly Improved and 
Always Reliable. 








TRADE MARK. 





Dry Goods at a Sacrifice. 


GREAT CLEARING SALE 


BEFORE 


STOCK-TAKINC. 


Bargains are offered at prices unparalleled in 
the history of the New York Dry-Goods Trade 
As this is to be a Clearing Sale in the fullest 
meaning of the word, all will find it to theit 
advantage to purchase, even if they do not 
quire the coods for immediate use. 

it will pay you well to send your 
name and address, and receive Price- 
List (mailed Free). 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 


Twenty-Third Street, 
New York City. 


Established half a Century. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





The 


" Deagor i. 


TRADE MARK 


Fast Blacks 


FOR WOMEN’S WEAR 
In Sheer India Linons, 


Fancy Satin Stripes and Plaids, 





Lace Effects in great variety, 





WILL NOT CROCK, WILL NOT FADE, 
IMPROVE BY WASHING. 


Sofd only unrer above Grardte-Mach 





BARBOUR’S 


1784 1890 





CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


For Men, Women, alld Children. 
UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 


Also, Darning Cotton of Our Dye. 
SEND FOR PRICK-LIST. 


RETAIL STORES: 
NEW YORK - 927 Broadway ; 2 West 14th Street; 
218 West 125th Street 
CHICAGO - = «= 107 South State Street. 
BOSTON - Co - 49 West Street. 











FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


Crosse & Blackwells 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 


—{N— 


| Embroidery, Knitting, and 


Crochet Work. 
| Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


Liesic COMPANY'S: 
EXTRACT OF BEEF 


Makes the purest, cheapest, and best Beef Tea, 











| Finest meat - flavoring stock for Soups, 
Sauces, and Made Dishes. 


One pound of Extract of Beef equal to forty 
| pounds of lean beef, of the value of about $7.50. 


| Genuine only with 
| = e 
| 


Justus yon Liebig’s 


Signature as shown, 








IMPORTERS AND 





AITHEHEN, SON ceo Co.., 


FINE ART GOODS 


For Holiday Presents. 


BROADWAY, CORNER 18th STREET, - - - 


MANUFACTURERS. 


NEW YORE. 








VELUTINA 


CASH'S 


FRILLING 


FOR 


LADIES’ 


AND 
CHILDREN’S 
WEAR. 


‘SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


| NEW BOOK OF STANDARD PAT- 
TERNS FREE BY POST, ADDRESS 


J. & J. CASH, 


92 CREENE ST., N. Y. 





“BLACK CORSETS. 





LANGDON & BATCHELLER’S 
Genuine 
THOMSON’S GLOVE-FITTING. 








The utmost perfection 
in the art of Corset 
Making has been 


reached in our 


STYLE 
CORSET, 


eut on the latest French 





designs, in SHORT, 





\ MEDIUM, and EXTRA 


‘, LONG = waists. These 
‘ 


eR 


corsets will satisfy the 
most fastidious. 


Made in Royal Fast Black, White, and French Gray. 


SUCCESS! PARIS. 


} that 
v readers tha 


We are happy to 


great Paris dressmaker ‘ mut exception, praise the 





excellency of the form as w as the elegance of the ¢ 
which are Mmes. DE VERTUS sceurs exclusive pr 
1 the c rade it 


leather Cor 





iffices t 
suffices € 


letter addressed to Mesdames DE VERTUS sceurs, 12 
Rue Auber, Paris, the measures taken on the lady en- 
tr dressed ! the waist—Size round the 





under the arms—Size round the hips. 


MRS. K. E. TIRNEY, 
114 W. 22d Street, New York City, 
| Manufacturer of 
Fine Costumes, Tatton Scvrs, aND MILLINERY. 









Purowasin GENT 

Siik Gowns fr $55. 

Cloth Gowns fro - 45. 

| Worsted Gowns from... 35. 

al Millinery from............ 5. 
} 1 buy all kinds of goods for parties living out of town. 
| Promptness and satisfactory service guaranteed. No 
commission charged and current prices not advanced. 


I beg to emphasize the above, as so many complaints 
reach me of agents acting dishonorably in advancing 
prices on goods and not content with the commission 


—_— 


allowed by sellers, Send jor circular containing full 


: EPPS’S 
4 . For about one-quarter the cost of Silk Velvet, you can get VELUTINA, information regarding fitting customers at a distance 


y GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. | and references from every State and Territory. 


equally handsome, in plain or corded, blacks or colors, of leading  GEFTOPPING ix yen ty sia 
| apenas an &c., without charge. Circulat 
Iss A. Bo 


Fr ; averv “V, i : ” rn, Oo , | references. ND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
. eiciia inet tail “a, — everywhere. “ Velutina, Wear Guaranteed,” stamped on selvage Pact : 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, paris Exposition, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 











TOKOLOGY, a complete Ladies’ Guide in 

health and disease. Lizzié N. Armstrong writes: 

“Tf [ knew I was to be the mother of innumerable 

’ children it would have no terrors for me, so great 
a is my confidence in the science of ToKo.oey. 

og have a strong, healthy baby boy who has never 


B. PRIESTLEY & CO.’S SILK WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are Mabe or THE Purest AND Finest Sick anp tHe Best Quaxity or AvstraLtan Woot. 
Every yard is guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory to the wearer. 


” “a All the Priestley fabrics are STAMPED EVERY FIVE YARDS, on the under side of the selvedve, with 
5 % , rent direct “ , elvedyve, wil } 
pe tag tg a Ayanagetaaass the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.) in Gilt letters. Unless so stamped they are not genuine. 
Alice B. Stockham & Co., 16! ia Salie St., Chicago. } 








FACETIZ. 
SPECIFYING THE TIMBRE 
Woon. “ Patti's voice must be of wonderful timbre; don’t you think 
80 7” 
Van Paxr. “Yes. Judging by the price of tickets, it must be sandal- 


wood, + 


“Three of my cows have stopped giving milk, and four of my custom- 
ers have doubled their orders,” said the milkman. 

“You appear to be caught short. You'll be forced to liquidate,” said 
his son, who was an office-boy on Wall Street. 

= 2 

“Where does a train of thought run to?” 
zically. 

“To Boston, I suppose,” 


asked Bloobumper, quiz- 


replied Mrs. Bloobumper. 
SE ET a 
“T've been offahed $5000 if I'd w'ite a book on sassiety,” said Rhine- 
Jander de Pell. 
“Why don’t you do it, deah boy ? 
“My fawther said he'd give me $6000 if I wouldn't, don’t you know.” 


+ 
A FALLING OUT. 


41, let me know 
have dismissed me?” 
ath the 


Last night [weeps|, you nev 


“Oh, prithee 
Why thu 
* 7 stood, sir, "ne mistietoe 
er [weeps] kissed me !” 
iain 
Nunvuppy. ** Now, Mr. Architect, 
that ‘li have to be a pretty big room 
Axourreor. “I presume so. How many books have you 2?” 
Nesuppy. “I thought we migit leave that to the furnisher and deco- 
rator. I haven't any yet.” 


we come to the library. I suppose 


ADVERTISING POET. “THERE, 
THREE LINES OF MY POEM ALREADY.’ 

HIS GOOD WIFE, “AND I'VE GOT OUT THREE LINES OF 
MY WASH.” 


BELL, I'VE GOT OUT 





SOT ie PE IRED Oz 


A» BAD FINANCIER. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


“IF you 
“IT KNOW; 


IN EGYPT 

tcpe ForniGner (meeting British 
tourist). “Ah! I see it is true that no 
one but a pig and an Englishman can 
face the hot winds.” 

Bririsu Tourist. * Evidently, for 
you and I are the only living things 
abroad.” 

Hrap or Firs. “Mr. Wigling, ten 
years ago you came with me as office- 
boy. Since then you have risen in 
my employ to junior partner, and you 
are now engaged to my daughter. 
Suppose, sir, that ten years from now 
I shonld die, what would you do 
then 2?” 

Wiettne. “1 should probably have 
to support her.’ 

se tieiintiidlaneininiate 

“What kind of furnace have you 

* A cold-air furnace.” 

“T thought so. I didn’t know but 
what you were trying to heat the 
house with your refrigerator.” 

a ae 

“ Mamma,” said Freddy Fangle, “I 
know why the sun sets every evening.” 

“ Why, Freddy ?” 

**So it can hatch ont a new day.” 


on 


—_—_— 

Lizetre. ** What is the color of my 
eyes, Henry ?’ 

Henry. * I am sure I don’t know.” 

Lizerte (pouting). “Aud yet you 
say you love me?” 

Henry. “I do. I cannot tell the 
color of your eyes because they are 
80 bright they blind me.” 





j 2 Oh ayy € 
wy —_ ie Igy 


Sz, a 


MINNIE TO GUS. “ Yes, I HAVE AN ALLOWANCE NOW; AND I’M ALWAYS SO HARD UP THE 


GAVE LESS EXPENSIVE PRESENTS 
BUT I WOULDN'T GET HALF so 


y ‘DADA ~ 
: i) Ati 


AL 





PHILOSOPHICAL 


TO PEOPLE YOU COULD HAVE BETTER 
MANY GOOD DINNERS.” 


APARTMENTS THAN THESE.” 


THAT WAS CLEAR 
“Td have you know I was well brought up!” ex- 
claimed the small man to the large disputant 
“That may be,” replied the latter, “ but you were 
not brought up far.” 
a Sa 


REOFLIVED. 


And a dozen smoking caps; 


Miss Seasonep. “* Speaking of names, I think Frank 
is a pretty name.” 

Mr. Cuaries F. Syitver. * Yaas; 
my middle name.” (Gaining courage.) 
do you think of Sylver for a name ?” 


And «a case for cigarettes ; 
so dol. That's 
* Er—what 
On an expert valuation, 
—_——___— : 
mace . . . On a liberal estimation, 
Briaes. “* While Robinson was reading a poem of : pe 
his the other night at the Canvas Club, a lady in the 
audience fainted dead away. Robinson had a hard 
time bringing her to.” 


GRiGGs. 


ENVOL 
So I feel that Fam able 
To remark in manner free 
That the Yule’s unprofitable 
To a bachelor like me. 


“T don’t see what Robinson had to do with 
it. I should have thought some of the audience would 
have helped her.” 
Burees. ** They left before it happened.” 
ns es a 
A POST-CHRISTMAS CALCULATION. 


GIVEN. 


And the enly right solution 
Of the problem ‘neath the s 

Is to make a resolntion 
To get wed in 91. 

Twenty pounds of rich French candy; 
Thirty dozen roses pink ; 

One smal! diamond bracelet—dandy— 
And a boa made of mink; 


—— 


his boy with lunch.” 

“Not atall. It’s economical. 
Sixty copies of my verses— 

At a dollar each per book— 
And a half a dozen purses, 

Plus one silver button-hook. 


back at my expense to get it. 
before.” Pn 
“Did he enjoy himself ?” 
“Tremendously.” 
“Made himeelf at home, eh 2” 
‘““No: made himself away from home. 
he came to have a good time.” 


On an expert valuation, 

These have cost, I beg to state, 
On a narrow estimation, 

Just three hundred up to date. 











MRS. HONEYTON. “ARE THOSE SOME OF THE CIGARS I GAVE you?” 
HONEYTON. * Yes.” 


Doliars twenty-eight or nine. 


Seven pairs of worsted slippers 


Fourteen mittens for my flippers, 
To avert bleak winter's chaps; 


Twenty tintypes for my locket, 
And two handsome shaving sets, 


These are worth, I now opine, 


it 


CARLYLE 


Eight match-boxes for my pocket, 


SMivTu. 


“It's very kind of you to furnish the plumber 


t 
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It costs less to vive 


them lunch than it does to have them walk home and 
I've employed plumbers 


LAST THIRTY DAYS OF THE MONTH THAT I DON’T KNOW WHAT TO DO,” S. HONEYTON, “How ARE THEY?” 


HONEYTON. “THEY ARE OF THE KIND THAT IT IS BETTER TO GIVE THAN TO RECEIVE.” 





